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CHRIS STMAS. 


NUMBER 


JACOB’S JOURNEY. 
Detail from “‘ THE MIGRATION OF JACOB ” by A. VAN DE VELDE (1635/6-1672). 


(Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection.) 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


Published at 13-15, JOHN ADAM STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


oO; 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM 


PRICE 


MCVitie & Price Lid., Edinburgh Londen Manchester 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty The Queen 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
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NOTHING LIKE 
NATIONAL 


for (Sporty) winter performance 
Snow in the air. But Super National in the tank. So you're safe for a 


nippy getaway however nippy the weather gets. Super National con- 
tains Benzole Aromatics, and they’re marvellously volatile. They 


bring your engine to life almost instantly without 
a shiver .. . then provide extra pep for carefree 
overtaking and express hill-climbing. You'll warm 
to Super National—as quickly as your engine. It’s 


__-yours for the asking at any friendly oom 
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| friends service wines 


The new Vauxhall Victor de Luxe Saloon, 
(left hand drive model for overseas) 


When you come to Britain from abroad, a brand new Vauxhall can be waiting for you— 
in London or at any other place of arrival. You can use it during your stay—and have 
it shipped abroad for you when you leave. 
The Vauxhall Overseas Delivery Centre is the only car showroom in Britain designed 
specially for overseas visitors. Everything is done for you here, from arranging all 
documents and Purchase Tax exemption to helping you find your way. (The Vauxhall 
pilot service will provide an experienced driver to take you out of London’s traffic, 
if you so wish). 
You can choose any model from the Vauxhall range. There are saloons and estate cars, 
with left or right hand drive, in single or two-tone colours. The superb new Victor 
(4-cylinder) models are now available — beautifully designed, and setting new standards 
of comfort and performance (with a choice of 3-speed or 4-speed all-synchro gearbox). 
The 6-cylinder models, Cresta and Velox, have, as a regular option, Hydra-matic, the 
world’s finest automatic transmission. 
Your new Vauxhall will be taxed and insured when you collect it; complete with all 
accessories ordered, checked, tested and ready for the road; with petrol in the tank 
to speed you well on your way. 
Whether you take your Vauxhall around Britain or around the world, the Vauxhall and 
General Motors dealer network will provide quick low-cost service. 

% For full details of the Overseas Delivery Service, please contact your local Vauxhall 

t dealer or write to Vauxhall Motors Ltd. at the address below. 


Vauxhall Overseas Delivery Centre 


Within's minutes’ walk of Piccadilly Circus J 
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‘ 


Styled G Tailored by 


OF LONDON 


from the very wide range of ! 
suedes for ladies and men in rich 
dark browns, mushroom and olive. 


ADASTRA (Glenny & Hartley) LIMITED \ 


| 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ELLIOTT ERWITT * DRESS BY BAZAAR 


The fabulous treasures of golden centuries 


Spellbound in the afternoon sunlight, this stately Spanish interior glitters with the pride 
and dignity of old Spain. Not least among its treasures is the Harveys Bristol sherry, a 
sherry that, for two centuries, has belonged to the princely way of life. Like art it 
is ageless. Like art, it never grows old. And when you taste it, you recognise it. At once. 


4 


ine Mev 
John Marve 


HARVEYS BRISTOL CREAM 25/6 »* HARVEYS BRISTOL MILK 21/6 + HARVEYS BRISTOL DRY 22/6 
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Austin 


LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 


| 
4 forward gears THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIM 
Teme Austin Seven, 850 ccs 4 for | = 


VERMOUTH BIANCO SPECIALE 
DITTA PREMIATA CONLE 
ORIFICENZE ALLE PRINCIPAL! 


TRAECESCO 


ROW" Somp. 


REALI CASE D (TALIAE 


Produce of ttely 


THAN -30 PER CENT PROOE 


—_ - NZAWNO 
BIANCO} 


THE 


“Bow er by Lock of St. James's. Ornament by Lady Sheaffer: Model XXXV (£12.17.6) Model hat by Rudolf of Grosvenor Street. PFM pen by Sheaffer: Model V (£7.19.9) 


Each LADY SHEAFFER pen comes in a 
handsome presentation pack with harmon- 
izing fabric purse and clip and a box of 5 
SKRIP writing fluid cartridges. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1961. 


j Realtor pens. First pens ever to catch high fashion 
and put it down in writing — with Gold and Silver, Scarlet and 
Chinese Lacquer. 13 distinctive styles, 5 nib gradings. Clean-finger 
filling by SKRIP writing fluid cartridge. From 75/6 to £12.17.6. 
Matching pencils from £1.15.6. 


pn 
PE M PEN FOR MEN = With world’s only man-sized inlaid nib 


Sheaffer's unique SNORKEL filling. Humidor cap for instant 
writing, spring-loaded clip for security. Six hand-ground nib 
styles. From £5.7.6. Matching pencils from £2.3.6. Matching 
Sheaffer Ball Points from £1.9.6. 


LJ mperia€ PENS SOLVE YOUR OTHER GIFT PROBLEMS A wonderful 
gift for anyone. Sheaffer’s brilliant new IMPERIAL pen 
range gives you Sheaffer craftsmanship from as little as 


49/6. Matching pencils from 32/6. Matching Sheaffer Ball 
Points from 29/6. 


Oraftsmanshift tn wuting 


Each Sheaffer PFM and Sheaffer IMPERIAL 
pen comes in its own handsome case. Use 
Sheaffer's SKRIP writing fluid — makes 
any pen write better, 


- 
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FLEURONT 
4 are moving to FINMERE 


As from January 30, 1962, our new address will be: ‘Finmere House,’ Finmere, Nr. Buckingham, Oxfordshire.* 


We have a wide selection of French Furniture and hope you will come to see us as soon as possible. Full details 
of how to get to Finmere are contained in our new brochure which we shall be happy to send you on request. 


EURONT 


| 
| 
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The shape of things to come? 


wo ale 


No: these things have already come to shape our world and your world. 
They have made it a MORGANS world. 


IN THE CARBON WORLD... 
Morganite Carbon Limited, Battersea, London. 
IN THE CRUCIBLE WORLD... 
Morganite Crucible Limited, Norton, 
Worcester. 
IN THE EXPORT WORLD... 
Morganite Exports Limited, Battersea, London. 
IN THE CRUSILITE WORLD... 
Morganite Electroheat Limited, Wandsworth, 
London. 
IN THE RESEARCH WORLD... 
Morganite Research and Development Limited, 
Battersea, London. 
The established subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
continue as in the past to be at your service: 
IN THE REFRACTORY WORLD... 
Morgan Refractories Limited. 
IN THE RESISTOR WORLD... 
Morganite Resistors Limited. 
IN THE LIGHT-SOURCE WORLD... 
Ship Carbon Company of Great Britain Limited. 
IM THE GRAPHITE WORLD... 
Graphite Products Limited. 
iM THE FRICTION WORLD... 
ntex Limited. 


tl The Morgan 


There will be no change in the activities of 

our overseas companies listed below: 

Morganite Australia Pty Limited, 
SYDNEY. 

S.A. Morgan, BRUSSELS. 

Morganite do Brasil Industrial S.A., 
SAO PAULO. 

Morganite Canada Limited, TORONTO. 

Etablissements Marshall S.A., 
ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 

Fours Rousseau Creusets Morgan S.A., 
ARGENTEUIL, 

Morganite Italiana S.p.A., MILAN. 

Morganite Carbon K.K., OSAKA. 

Morganite del Caribe S.A. de C.V., 
MEXICO CITY. 

Morganite South Africa (Pty) Limited, 
JOHANNESBURG. 

Morganite A.G., ZURICH. 

Morganite Incorporated, NEW YORK. 


Crucible Group 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 
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SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 


From left to ie, we portray Whisky Sour, The Whyte & Mackay himself, 
and Soda,Scotch Horse's Neck and Scotch Tom Collins. 


100% observation kept throughout the years, has failed to reveal 
the slightest deviation. Whyte & Mackay is, was, and intends to 
remain the lightest Scotch whisky you can buy. Not only the 
lightest, but the most delicately blended, the cleanest-tasting, and 
the most sociable. It combines effortlessly with a wide variety of 
other elements, yielding the most pleasing range of by-products! 
To help you achieve these desirable results yourself, we’ve put an 
impressive golden measure cap atop the beautiful Whyte & Mackay 
bottle. Armed with this device, you can produce the most 
scientific Singles, Doubles, Rob Roys, Whisky Sours . . . the lot. 
Your friends will stand amazed, your enemies baffled. And 
all because we’ ve told you the truth about Whyte & Mackay! 


In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket flasks and miniatures. 


WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED, GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844 


Take the finest-looking 
syphon you can get. 
(Look on the label and 
you'll find it says: 
SPARKLETS). Add one 
box of Sparklets Bulbs. 
Tie them together with 
your best present-giving 
ribbon. 


NUMBER, 


1961.—12 


Pick on a party you wish 
to impress. Select your 
date—December 25, 
Birthday, Anniversary 
or what you will. Polish 
up your present and 
hand it handsomely 
over. (However much 
you want to keep it 
yourself). 


C 


Leave the rest to the 
happy recipient. All he, 
or she or they have to do 
is to fill the syphon 
with water, screw in a 
bulb and—hey presto! 
Soda as fresh and spark- 
ling as soda can get—at 
half the price and no 
bother about empties! 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/8 STREAMLINE MODEL 105/11 


GLOBEMASTER MODEL 113/6 
SPARKLETS BULBS — BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD., SPARKLETS WORKS, QUEEN ST., LONDON N.17 


| ag | 
WHISKY —— | 
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The 3-4 Mark 2 Saloon 


A special kind of motoring which no other 


car in the world can offer... 


JAGUAR 


Grace...S pace... Pace 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 PICCADILLY W.1. 
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APPOINT 
“MER THe 


To our friends at home and abroad 


Greetings for a Happy Christmas 
PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 1 


LACK WHI 


UCHANAN’ 
“CE OLD scoTcH WHIM 


of K 


WHISKY pis ‘2 
SLascows LONDON 


and a Good New Year 


‘BLACK 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’S' 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. , 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. GLASGOW &€ LONDON 
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FAR 


A holiday in fabulous America for £129 inclusive, flying BOAC 


Now—a faraway holiday for you, excitingly different, 9 WONDERFUL DAYS—FOR JUST £129 
surprisingly low-priced. America, for instance—the most NEW YORK—fabulous city of a thousand attractions. 
exciting country in the world. Fly there by BOAC, with Hustling Times Square. World-famous fashion stores on 
meticulous BOAC service. All-in prices include hotels, fares Fifth Avenue. Sparkling Broadway musicals, gay night-life. 
—mean a carefree holiday with no money worries. Everything for the most exciting holiday ever. 


This tour can be booked only through your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent—see him today about this and other faraway holidays. 


All over the world B () -[- takes good care of you 


- BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION iN ASSOCIATION WITH AIR-INDIA AND QANTAS 
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?- 7 The very appearance of a Humber Super Snipe promises something exceptional and this is 
“s borne out when you drive it. The controlled urgency of its 3-litre engine is expressed ina 
Se! whisper. You rest as you travel, surrounded by the luxury only brilliant design can devise. 

3 Yet within its elegance and comfort is massive strength and the assurance of safety under Jj 
all conditions. Let a Humber Super Snipe double your travelling pleasure. Automatic " 
transmission, power-assisted steering and individual front seats available as extras: also 
overdrive on normal transmission models. See also the luxurious Limousine and Estate 
Car models. * OUTSTANDING SUSPENSION * DUAL HEADLAMPS * LUXURIOUS INTERIOR * ELEGANT 
EXTERIOR * FRONT DISC BRAKES * LARGE REAR BRAKES 


Col des Mosses, Switzerland 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


HUMBER LIMITED - ‘ON 
—— DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON W.1 | 


| 
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EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT HER PET WAS SURE TO GO: “* ORPHANS ”, BY SIR JOHN MILLAIS (1829-1885). 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood. 
1961. Tue ILtustrateD Lonpon News & Sxetcu Lrp. The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved. 


I I Px} 
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AN ELEGANT AND COSTLY CONNECTICUT TOY OF ABOUT 1880. THE HORSE IS HAND-CARVED 
WOOD, COVERED WITH HIDE, THE “ JAUNTING-CAR " OF PRESSED METAL, HAND-ENAMELLED 
CHEAPER VERSIONS WERE DEVELOPED IN EUROPE 


A MICROCOSM OF THE MODE: AN AMERICAN COS- 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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THE UNCHANGING TREASURES OF CHILDHOOD-FROM THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 


FROM THE AGE OF MOTOKING ELEGANCE: A MASSIVE CLOCKWORK PLAY- 
THING. DATING FROM ABOUT 1905 AND A “ NUREMBERG TOY,” MADE BY THE 
FAMOUS GERMAN FIRM OF BING 


A MASTERPIECE OF ART AND CRAFT: A BRITISH 


TUME DOLL OF ABOUT 1959. THE DELICATELY- CHOSE”: “LITTLE MISS REVLON” OF A.D. 1955 . / COSTUME DOLL OF ABOUT 1959, MADE ENTIRELY 
MODELLED HANDS AND HEAD ARE CERAMIC AND AND “ LITTLE MISS ATHENS " OF c. 300 B.C.: DRESS- \ BY NEEDLEWORK THE RESULT OF ABOUT 200 
WERE FIRED IN THE MAKER'S PRIVATE KILN. ING DOLLS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND THE U.S ¢ HOURS OF MINUTE SEWING 


“OVER THE ALPS WITH HANNIBAL,” OR “PORUS VERSUS ALEXANDER”: LIVELY AND 
IMAGINATIVE TOY SOLDIERS WITH WHICH THE GREAT BATTLES OF ANTIQUITY CAN BE 
RE-FOUGHT. MADE BY THE NOTED FIRM OF HEYDE IN BAVARIA ABOUT 1910. 


-) THE JUVENILE ARMOURY, INCLUDING: SPACE RIFLE, 1958; QUACKENBUSH AIR 
\ / RIFLE, 1876; B.S.A. MODEL 2, c. 1925; DAISY, MODEL 25, 1914; HAVILAND AND \ 
GUNN, c. 1886; ZULU WATER PISTOL, 1925; STONEBOW OR “ PROD,” c. 1650. 


Edinburgh Corporation’s Museum of Childhood is not a children’s museum, 
it is a museum about them. Based on the theory of the Folk Museum, it 
covers historically every aspect of the British child from babyhood to twelve 
years old. Although children frequent it, its intended appeal is to the adult, 
and its approach to them is gay, colourful and sophisticated. For the 
older generation it is intensely nostalgic. Fundementally, its purpose is to 
preserve the all-too-easily lost things of childhood, and, while allowing 
them to offer their own sensitive appeal to the visitor, to make them at the 


same time the subject of close study. Each exhibit is treated systematically, 
and its date, history, country of origin and relationship to the adult world 
are developed as fully as knowledge permits. Begun six years ago in a 
corner of an existing museum, it now has its own establishment in Edinburgh’s 
Royal Mile. It has four floors devoted respectively to playthings, hobbies and 
occupations, costume and upbringing, and reading and education. Under play- 
things are dolls, all the toys, soldiers, tops and marbles, puzzles, bricks, cards 
and every variety of board-games, and the like. Hobbies [Continued opposite. 
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FROM NURSERY HORSES TO 


“THE WEDDING OF MADAME GUILLOTINE.” 


| 


AN ENGLISH ROCKING-HORSE OF ABOUT 1800. THE EARLIER MODELS STOOD STIFFLY ON THEIR 
ROCKERS, THE “ BAYEUX GALLOP "' APPEARING ABOUT THE DATE OF THIS ONE. 


A GERMAN “PULL HORSE” OF ABOUT 1930—-WITH SOME RESTORATION, ITS 
GAIETY AND ELEGANCE COVER SOME UNCERTAINTY IN ITS CONFORMATION. 


Continued.| and oc- 
cupations incluce 
the incredible skills 
of bygone childhood: 
Potichomanie,* Per- 
sian, Poonah and 
Letter Painting, 
feather, seaweed, 
shell and hairwork, 
sand pictures and all 
the pins, needles and 
scraps of forgotten 
stuffs, materials and 
colours which sur- 
rounded children’s 
activities in the past. 
Costume and up- 
bringing deal with 
everything from 
christening gowns to 
Dreadnought suits, 
and include such 
trifles as jewellery, 
dancing - class fans, 
mittens and wrist 
warmers, and such 
trials as backboards. 
It glances at sweets, 
chocolate and 
biscuit boxes, but 
counters heavily 
with a vintage castor 
oil (99. A fine, full- 
bodied year, with a 
distinct crust), Doctor 
Gregory’s Powder, 


brimstone and treacle and ‘“ Black Jack,’’ among other horrors. 


A POPULAR TROUPE OF SCOTTISH MARIONETTES (OF ABOUT 1930) WHICH CAME TO REST IN THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM OF 
CHILDHOOD. THEY ARE COMPLETE WITH THEIR ORIGINAL STAGE AND Li ‘HTING. 


7 


Continued.| forgotten 
writers and the near 
forgotten: the Gil- 
sons, Breretons, May 
Baldwins, and 
Dorothy L. Moores of 
a happier age. There 
is a magnificent col- 
lection of Bloods, 
Jack Harkaways, 
Dick Turpins, Buffalo 
Bills, Robin Hoods, 
Greyfriars, Dixon 
Hawkes, and Sexton 
Blakes, and such 
others as Lot-O’- 
Fun, Rainbow, 
Tiger Tim and Comic 
Cuts. An almost 
equally large collec- 
tion is of school 
books, from Cocker, 
of the ‘“ According 
to,’’ to such masters 
as North and Hillard, 
and Lady Bell 
famous for ‘“ French 
Without Tears.” 


* The art of pasting 
scraps inside glass jars 
to simulate cloisonné 
enamels. 


The last floor deals 


with every kind of book. Picture and story book, pop-ups, “‘ Protean figures,’’ classics 


and forgotten classics from the Butterfly’s Ball onwards, all the 


[Continued above, right. 


COUNCILLOR PATRICK MURRAY, THE FOUNDER AND HON. CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM OF CHILDHOOD, 


A GHOULISH BUT POPULAR ITEM: AN ENGLISH PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT 


MACHINE OF c. 1910, IN WHICH THE DOORS OPEN TO REVEAL A 


GUILLOTINING IN PROGRESS. 


4 WITH A GROUP OF ITALIAN PUNCH GLOVE PUPPETS. C) 
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A MANSION IN MINIATURE: “STANBRIG EORLS,” A FAMOUS DOLL’S mb 1 
HOUSE, NOW IN THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM OF CHILDHOOD. | wm & 


REATED by the 

late Miss Graham 
Montgomery, last of 
an old Scots family, 
the Moncrieffes of 
Moncrieffe, this re- 
markable doll’s house 
is 8 ft. long and 5 ft. 
high. Begun about 
1885 and developed 
for seventy years, it 
is modelled on her 
earliest home, Stan- 
brig Eorls (pro- 
nounced Earls), a 
Berkshire Elizabethan 
mansion built on 
medieval founda- 
tions. The tower was 
not in the original 
but was added to 
satisfy a childhood 
obsession, and the 
extra wing was a 
later addition to help 
accommodate the 
2000 items she 
eventually acquired. 
Originally the house 
was occupied by a 
large family of dolls 
but these have been 
removed with the 
excess furniture, to 
secure a more open 
effect. Each room is 
furnished in detail, 
and, though every- 
thing was selected 
with the most care- 
ful eye to scale, the 
variety and range of a es — - 


Ame 


this miniature fur- j ““STANBRIG EORLS "' IN MINIATURE: THE NIGHT NURSERY; THE STAIRCASE, COPIED FROM THE ORIGINAL. THE 
nishing is s ering. / THE MASTER'S BEDROOM; THE CHINESE ROOM IN BLACK y WALLPAPER IS STAINED BY A BURST IN THE WATER 
88 7 LACQUER AND GOLD; AND THE STUDY WITH SPECIALLY- / SUPPLY; AND THE “ GREAT FIRE " OF 1932, CAUSED BY \ 
} ~ PRINTED MINIATURE NEWSPAPERS. ~ A SHORT CIRCUIT, DID FURTHER DAMAGE. 


IN THE TOWER, THE NURSERY; BELOW, THE BATHROOM AND JUNK-ROOM; THE sqemnesiienabeiinatietievesn 
MISTRESS'S BEDROOM; THE DRAWING-ROOM AND THE DINING-ROOM, THE LAST \ THE LATER WING WITH SCHOOLROOM AND BOXROOM; GUEST BEDROOM; 


TWO BEING PARTICULARLY WELL-FURNISHED—BUT THE JUNK-ROOM IS, \ THE MUSIC ROOM WITH PLAYER PIANO; THE SCULLERY AND KITCHEN— \ 
ESPECIALLY AND VARIOUSLY, FASCINATING. y. WITH TWO MICE ON THE FLOOR 


4 
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REGENCY 


INTERLUDE 
by 


DOROTHY MARGARET 
STUART. 
Author of “ Regency Roundabout,” 
“ Portrait of the Prince Regent,” 
“ Dearest Bess,” ete. 
Illustrated by 
E. H. SHEPARD, 
the well-known “ Punch” artist and 
illustrator of “ Winnie the Pooh” 
and many other books. 


WO ladies, overshadowed by plumes and parasols and 
seated in an elegant barouche, turned the corner of 
Portman Square as a soberly handsome dark green 

4 carriage drew up before the portico of a house 
much adorned with hatchments. 

The younger lady murmured a question to the older, who 
answered, as if in some surprise, ‘‘My dear, had you not 
heard? Poor Lord Alfred died of his wounds after our great 
victory at some Spanish place beginning with Sal———”’ 

“‘ Salamanca, no doubt.” 

“No doubt. Randlesham House has hardly been free of 
hatchments this year.” 

“Was not the second brother killed in the hunting field | 
not long since?” 

“Lord Charles—yes. All very sad. No heir but some 
distant cousin not in the least genteel. A planter in Jamaica, I believe. 
Unless, of course-——” 

“Unless Randlesham marries.” 

Or Lady Charles's infant is a boy.” 

“‘ Extraordinary that the Bagboroughs’ eldest girl should have jilted 
Randlesham. One of our greatest matches.” 

“‘ And for the sake of her brother’s tutor, too! It is all these silly, 
romantic novels that girls read nowadays. However—who knows ? 
That was Dr. Mounsey’s carriage we passed just now. He was alighting 
at Randlesham House.” 

“Ah! Well, he is said to be skilful. But J should prefer Knighton.” 

The highly medical conversation which followed absorbed both ladies 
so completely that neither of them noticed a gaunt figure in rusty, par- 
sonical black garments climbing the shallow steps in Dr. Mounsey’s wake. 
By the time he reached the top step the great front-door had been closed, 
but he proceeded to ply the lion’s-head knocker with a bold hand. 

An outraged footman, gorgeous in powdered wig, shoulder-knot and 
pale silken calves, opened the door and, supported by an equally gorgeous 
fellow-servant, would scornfully have shrugged the visitor away, but the 
man in rusty black stood his ground. 

“I have come,” he said, in a deep voice of such Doric uncouthness 
as to be almost incomprehensible to his hearer, ‘“‘I have come to seek 
speech with the Marquis of Randlesham.”’ 

“With his lordship’s chaplain, don’t you mean?” parried the foot- 
man, with a slight sneer. ‘‘ Parson don’t trouble us much with his com- 
pany here, but you could go and look for him at the Grosvenor Chapel.” 

“It is Lord Randlesham with whom my errand lies; I am the 
bearer of a letter from his brother—now deceased—Lord Alfred Revery.” 

Mercury hesitated. Shabby though the stranger was, his raiment 
indicated the clerical profession, and his voice, though undeniably harsh, 
held a note of authority. 

“You had better call again another day,’’ he hinted. ‘‘ To-day— 
well, to-day would not be a good day to disturb his lordship.” 

“ Let him judge of that, man. Tell him I was with his brother when 
he lay dying in Spain. Tell him I bear a letter—and a message—which 
it behoves him to hear.” 

Very dubiously the footman admitted the stubborn Scot, and intro- 


- duced him into an ante-chamber where suppliant visitors were apt to be 


left waiting for some hours until word came that his lordship could not 
receive them. Meanwhile, in the great bedroom on the first floor the 
immemorial rituals of childbirth were in progress. Dr. Mounsey was 
there, his gold cane laid aside and his wig pushed back for coolness. 
The nurse was there, in her finest gauffered cap and flowered gown. And 
on the chintz-curtained bed lay a pretty, frightened-looking girl with her 
knees drawn up, glancing with tear-flushed eyes from one bland and 
soothingly-composed face to the other. 

In another part of the house—in the library, to be exact—its master 
sat, affecting to read but seldom turning a page of the book before him. 
His mourning garb, though deep, was free from modish exaggeration. 
He wore his own hair, which was thick and had a sculpturesque tendency 


di 


He was surprised to see knesling figure...” 


to arrange itself in large curls. The Reverys usually turned grey betimes, 
but not a uniform grey. When wigs were abandoned and this parti- 
coloured phase was revealed, fashionable barbers exhorted their Revery 
patrons to allow them to take appropriate steps. In Randlesham’s case 
the exhortations had been made in vain. 

Two hours passed. Nobody remembered the gaunt Scot in the ante- 
chamber. He sat there patiently reading a small book—it was a Greek 
Testament: and the muted noises of a great, troubled house hardly 
touched his consciousness. 

Presently Randlesham rang for a glass of wine and some Naples 
biscuits; but the footman who removed the tray observed that less than 
half of the wine had been drunk and only one biscuit so much as broken. 
As the man withdrew his colleague came to the door, knocked, and being 
bidden to enter, announced that Dr. Mounsey had the honour to beg a 
few moments of his lordship’s time. 

When the doctor appeared, his face was rather redder than usual, 
and he had forgotten the backward tilt of his wontedly hieratic wig. 
He seemed to find it difficult to say what he had to say. 

Lady Charles—he was happy to report—Lady Charles was as well as 
could be expected—had been able to partake of some broth and toast- 
water—but—Randlesham’s dark eyebrow jerked a question. 

“The infant? I am grieved to inform your | i 
possible was done—but the infant lived only a few minutes. It was ”’— 
he paused, swallowed hard, and added: “‘ It was a female infant.” 

Randlesham inclined his head, though without speaking. He stretched 
out one hand for the bell-rope and even as he did so the door opened 
with some violence and the parsonical Scot burst into the room. 

“I crave. your lordship’s pardon for the intrusion,” said the harsh 
Doric man, “ but neither of these fellows would conduct me to your 
presence, so I had e’en to find the way for myself.” 

“Who the Devil are you?” demanded Randlesham; then, seeing a 
rebuke in the cold hazel eye, he interjected, “‘ I ask your pardon. It is 
unmannerly to name that gentleman to one of your cloth. But I want 
an answer to the question, none the less.” 

“I am Alexander MacAlister, clerk in Holy Orders, late chaplain to 
the ninetieth regiment of foot serving in Spain.” 

“In Spain?” 

“Aye. In Spain. And I am the bearer of a letter and a message 
which it behoves you to hear—and to hear in private.” 

Randlesham turned to the Doctor. 

“You must need some refreshment, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you go and 
seek it in the red breakfast-room ? ” 

From the alacrity with which he bowed himself out it might be 
guessed that Dr. Mounsey was only too grateful to make his escape. 
When the door had closed behind him, Randlesham motioned his visitor 
to a chair and set himself very deliberately to sum him up. 

No charlatan. No rogue. No self-seeker. But looked uncommonly 
like an Enthusiast. f 

Quite unabashed by this scrutiny, MacAlister drew from the inner 
pocket of his coat a folded and sealed document which he thrust, with 
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A MANSION IN MINIATURE: “STANBRIG EORLS,” A FAMOUS DOLL’S ke 1 
HOUSE, NOW IN THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM OF CHILDHOOD. sf 


REATED by the 

late Miss Graham 
Montgomery, last of 
an old Scots family, 
the Moncrieffes of 
Moncrieffe, this re- 
markable doll’s house 
is 8 ft. long and 5 ft. 
high. Begun about 
1885 and developed 
for seventy years, it 
is modelled on her 
earliest home, Stan- 
brig Eorls (pro- 
nounced Earls), a 
Berkshire Elizabethan 
mansion built on 
medieval founda- 
tions. The tower was 
not in the original 
but was added to 
satisfy a childhood 
obsession, and the 
extra wing was a 
later addition to help 
accommodate the 
2000 items she 
eventually acquired. 
Originally the house 
was occupied by a 
large family of dolls 
but these have been 
removed with the 
excess furniture, to 
secure a more open 
effect. Each room is 
furnished in detail, 
and, though every- 
thing was selected 
with the most care- 
ful eye to scale, the 


variety and range of 
this miniature fur- - | ‘‘STANBRIG EORLS " IN MINIATURE: THE NIGHT NURSERY; THE STAIRCASE, COPIED FROM THE ORIGINAL. THE 


nishing is s ering THE MASTER'S BEDROOM; THE CHINESE ROOM IN BLACK \ / WALLPAPER IS STAINED BY A BURST IN THE WATER 
| & 88 ‘ \/ LACQUER AND GOLD; AND THE STUDY WITH SPECIALLY- \/ SUPPLY; AND THE “ GREAT FIRE" OF 1932, CAUSED BY 
| ' ~ PRINTED MINIATURE NEWSPAPERS. *) A SHORT CIRCUIT, DID FURTHER DAMAGE. 


IN THE TOWER, THE NURSERY; BELOW, THE BATHROOM AND JUNK-ROOM; THE 


MISTRESS'S BEDROOM; THE DRAWING-ROOM AND THE DINING-ROOM, THE LAST  \ THE LATER WING WITH SCHOOLROOM AND BOXROOM; GUEST BEDROOM; (Y 
TWO BEING PARTICULARLY WELL-FURNISHED—BUT THE JUNK-ROOM IS,  \ THE MUSIC ROOM WITH PLAYER PIANO; THE SCULLERY AND KITCHEN— \ 


ESPECIALLY AND VARIOUSLY, FASCINATING. a i -) WITH TWO MICE ON THE FLOOR. c) 
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REGENCY 


INTERLUDE 
by 


DOROTHY MARGARET 
STUART. 


Author of “ Regency Roundabout,” 
“ Portrait of the Prince Regent,” 
“ Dearest Bess,” ete. 


Illustrated by 
E. H. SHEPARD, 


the well-known “ Punch” artist and 
illustrator of “ Winnie the P 
and many other books. 


WO ladies, overshadowed by plumes and parasols and 
seated in an elegant barouche, turned the corner of 
Portman Square as a soberly handsome dark green 

carriage drew up before the portico of a house 
much adorned with hatchments. 

The younger lady murmured a question to the older, who 
answered, as if in some surprise, ‘‘My dear, had you not 
heard? Poor Lord Alfred died of his wounds after our great 
victory at some Spanish place beginning with Sal——”’ 

Salamanca, no doubt.” 

“No doubt. Randlesham House has hardly been free of 
hatchments this year.” 

“Was not the second brother killed in the hunting field 
not long since ?”’ 

“ Lord Charles—yes. All very sad. No heir but some 
distant cousin not in the least genteel. A planter in Jamaica, I believe. 
Unless, of course——”’ 

“Unless Randlesham marries.” 

“* Or Lady Charles’s infant is a boy.” 

‘“‘ Extraordinary that the Bagboroughs’ eldest girl should have jilted 
Randlesham. One of our greatest matches.” 

“ And for the sake of her brother’s tutor, too! It is all these silly, 
romantic novels that girls read nowadays. However—who knows ? 
That was Dr. Mounsey’s carriage we passed just now. He was alighting 
at Randlesham House.” 

“Ah! Well, he is said to be skilful. But J should prefer Knighton.” 

The highly medical conversation which followed absorbed both ladies 
so completely that neither of them noticed a gaunt figure in rusty, par- 
sonical black garments climbing the shallow steps in Dr. Mounsey’s wake. 
By the time he reached the top step the great front-door had been closed, 
but he proceeded to ply the lion’s-head knocker with a bold hand. 

An outraged footman, gorgeous in powdered wig, shoulder-knot and 
pale silken calves, opened the door and, supported by an equally gorgeous 
fellow-servant, would scornfully have shrugged the visitor away, but the 
man in rusty black stood his ground. 

“I have come,” he said, in a deep voice of such Doric uncouthness 
as to be almost incomprehensible to his hearer, ‘“‘I have come to seek 
speech with the Marquis of Randlesham.”’ 

“With his lordship’s chaplain, don’t you mean? ”’ parried the foot- 
man, with a slight sneer. ‘‘ Parson don’t trouble us much with his com- 
pany here, but you could go and look for him at the Grosvenor Chapel.” 

“It is Lord Randlesham with whom my errand lies; I am the 
bearer of a letter from his brother—now deceased—Lord Alfred Revery.” 

Mercury hesitated. Shabby though the stranger was, his raiment 
indicated the clerical profession, and his voice, though undeniably harsh, 
held a note of authority. 

“You had better call again another day,’’ he hinted. ‘‘ To-day— 
well, to-day would not be a good day to disturb his lordship.” 

“ Let him judge of that, man. Tell him I was with his brother when 
he lay dying in Spain. Tell him I bear a letter—and a message—which 
it behoves him to hear.” 

Very dubiously the footman admitted the stubborn Scot, and intro- 
- duced him into an ante-chamber where suppliant visitors were apt to be 
left waiting for some hours until word came that his lordship could not 
receive them. Meanwhile, in the great bedroom on the first floor the 
immemorial rituals of childbirth were in progress. Dr. Mounsey was 
there, his gold cane laid aside and his wig pushed back for coolness. 
The nurse was there, in her finest gauffered cap and flowered gown. And 
on the chintz-curtained bed lay a pretty, frightened-looking girl with her 
knees drawn up, glancing with tear-flushed eyes from one bland and 
soothingly-composed face to the other. 

In another part of the house—in the library, to be exact—its master 
sat, affecting to read but seldom turning a page of the book before him. 
His mourning garb, though deep, was free from modish exaggeration. 
He wore his own hair, which was thick and had a sculpturesque tendency 


(2) 


“ He was surprised to see a kneeling figure . 


to arrange itself in large curls. The Reverys usually turned grey betimes, 
but not a uniform grey. When wigs were abandoned and this parti- 
coloured phase was revealed, fashionable barbers exhorted their Revery 
patrons to allow them to take appropriate steps. In Randlesham’s case 
the exhortations had been made in vain. 

Two hours passed. Nobody remembered the gaunt Scot in the ante- 
chamber. He sat there patiently reading a small book—it was a Greek 
Testament: and the muted noises of a great, troubled house hardly 
touched his consciousness. 

Presently Randlesham rang for a glass of wine and some Naples 
biscuits; but the footman who removed the tray observed that less than 
half of the wine had been drunk and only one biscuit so much as broken. 
As the man withdrew his colleague came to the door, knocked, and being 
bidden to enter, announced that Dr. Mounsey had the honour to beg a 
few moments of his lordship’s time. 

When the doctor appeared, his face was rather redder than usual, 
and he had forgotten the backward tilt of his wontedly hieratic wig. 
He seemed to find it difficult to say what he had to say. 

Lady Charles—he was happy to report—Lady Charles was as well as 
could be expected—had been able to partake of some broth and toast- 
water—but—Randlesham’s dark eyebrow jerked a question. 

“The infant? I am grieved to inform your lordship—everything 
possible was done—but the infant lived only a few minutes. It was ”’— 
he paused, swallowed hard, and added: “‘ It was a female infant.” 

Randlesham inclined his head, though without speaking. He stretched 
out one hand for the bell-rope and even as he did so the door opened 
with some violence and the parsonical Scot burst into the room. 

“I crave your lordship’s pardon for the intrusion,” said the harsh 
Doric man, “ but neither of these fellows would conduct me to your 
presence, so I had e’en to find the way for myself.” 

“Who the Devil are you?” demanded Randlesham; then, seeing a 
rebuke in the cold hazel eye, he interjected, ‘‘ I ask your pardon. It is 
unmannerly to name that gentleman to one of your cloth. But I want 
an answer to the question, none the less.” 

“I am Alexander MacAlister, clerk in Holy Orders, late chaplain to 
the ninetieth regiment of foot serving in Spain.” 

“In Spain?” 

“Aye. In Spain. And I am the bearer of a letter and a message 
which it behoves you to hear—and to hear in private.” 

Randlesham turned to the Doctor. 

“You must need some refreshment, sir,’’ he said. 
seek it in the red breakfast-room ? ” 

From the alacrity with which he bowed himself out it might be 
guessed that Dr. Mounsey was only too grateful to make his escape. 
When the door had closed behind him, Randlesham motioned his visitor 
to a chair and set himself very deliberately to sum him up. 

No charlatan. No rogue. No self-seeker. But looked uncommonly 
like an Enthusiast. . 

Quite unabashed by this scrutiny, MacAlister drew from the inner 
pocket of his coat a folded and sealed document which he thrust, with 


“ Will you go and 
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a sort of bow, into Randlesham’s hand. ‘“‘ Doubtless you are acquainted 
with the writing, my lord. It is that of Lord Alfred, your late brother.” 

“It is that of Lord Alfred, my late brother,” assented his lordship, 
breaking the seal. 

When he had perused the sprawling, unsteady lines which covered 
only half the surface of the paper, he looked up sharply and demanded, 
“* You were with my brother when he wrote this ? ” 

was.” 

“You, I collect, are the ‘ honest fellow ’’ named here ? ” 

“* I must needs be the person indicated, my lord,”’ returned MacAlister, 
with a touch of pedantry. 

“* And you—you were with him—when he died ? ” 

“* Aye, that I was—the puir young man.” 

“Can you add anything to what he tells me here ? ” 

“You may have observed, my lord, that the seal was unbroken.” 

“‘ But you know the substance of the communication, Mr. MacAlister ? ” 

do that.” 

“It seems that my brother, the young fool, fell in love with a girl— 
he was always falling in love with girls—when he was stationed at York 
last year?” 

“He did that.” 

** And crowned his folly by marrying her.” 

My lord—I protest——”’ 

“As your calling compels you to do. I am under no such compul- 
sion. She was, it appears, a country parson’s daughter from Devon— 
visiting a school friend in the north. She met my brother at dances 
and assemblies which, as a parson’s daughter, one might not have expected 
her to attend. But that’s neither here nor there. They went through 


carrying chairs and tables out of a whitewashed house which was obviously 
the Rectory: and a tall man in unrelieved black stood listening and 
watching with a puzzled frown on his dark brows. Already he had tried 
the church door and found it locked. Now he turned in the opposite 
direction and began to walk down the grassy path which led to the half- 
hidden lower slope of the graveyard. The community seemed to be a 
humble one. There were many more green mounds than grey head- 
stones; but presently the stranger marked a slab so pallid that it could not 
conceivably have been long in position. The oblong of turf had been 
so recently disturbed that the grass had not had time to grow again. 
When he looked with more attention and drew a little nearer he was 
surprised to see a kneeling figure dressed like himself in the deepest 
mourning and supported by one hand on the summit of the stone. 
It was the figure of a young woman, gracefully proportioned and most 
forlornly alone. 

Drawing nearer still and making no sound on the thick grass, he was 
able through his quizzing-glass to read the inscription: 


Sacred to the memory of Amaryllis, younger daughter of the Reverend 
Edmund Garth, Rector of this Parish, and wife of Alfred FitzStephen, 
who died on March 15, 1812, in the nineteenth year of her age. Sacred 
also to the memory of Alfred, infant son of the above; also to the memory 
of the Reverend Edmund Garth, A.M., who died on September 3, 1812, in 
the 


The bottom line was only half cut. 

The stranger—it was the Marquis of Randlesham in person—read the 
upper five lines with almost painful interest. So there might have been 
an heir-male without going to seek for one in the West Indies. His 


a form of marriage at a village church up 
yonder.” 

“ Hardly a form, my lord.” 

*‘I do not accept your correction, sir. 
Lord Alfred did not give his full name, or his 
rank and title when he signed the register. 
I do not know how the law stands. But I 
doubt if the union was legally valid.” 

“‘ For that very reason,” said MacAlister, 
raising an austere forefinger as if to em- 
phasize a point in a sermon, “for that 
very reason his mind misgave him when he 
drew near the Throne.” 

“‘H’m, so it would seem. He writes 
here of a wrong which might be put right 
by me. What wrong? He did not seduce 
the girl.” 


brother’s unforgivable folly in revealing 
only two-thirds of his name might have 
been put right and the fact of the marriage 
established in law. 

Evidently the parson had been dead for 
less than a month, and his successor was 
moving in. Who was this girl, clinging 
like some antique image of sorrow to 
the half-finished memorial? The elder 
daughter ? Presumably. 

Randlesham moved softly away, grateful 
to leave her there undisturbed —at any rate 
for the moment. Passing under the lych- 
gate he turned at random along the village 
street and halted before an open shop where 
sat a spectacled and leather-aproned elderly 
man mending a slender slip of a shoe. 


“No, my lord. But he deserted and 


“Good morning, friend,’’ said Rand- 


deceived her. He left her without any means 
of communicating with him. Doubtless 
he was minded to write to her from the 
Peninsula. He said he was. But time 
was short. He little recked how short it 
would be. They lived together for something 
over a week. If there should have been 


lesham, “ [ collect that you have recently 
lost your parson.”’ 

“A good’ un he wus, for sure,”’ returned 
the cobbler, not troubling to remove a loop 
of waxed thread from between his teeth. 

“Can you tell me if he left any family ?”’ 

“One da-ater. What for were you 
wishful to know ? ”’ 


“Issue,” repeated Randlesham. “If «Two ladies... in an elegant basouche, turned the corner of 
Portman Square.” 


there should have been—if there should be 

And he plunged into a meditation so profound that MacAlister was at a 
loss to account for so long an interval of silence and immobility. After a 
time the Scot decided that the interval had lasted long enough. 

Well, my lord ?”’ 

Well, sir?” 

“* Have you done with me—and with my message ? ”’ 

“No, there are some things—my brother does not mention the 
unmarried name of this young person—nor the name of the place where 
her father’s church is situated.” 

“ No, my lord. His sands were running out too fast for that. But I can 
satisfy you on both points, for he imparted these things to me after he 
was too weak to hold a pen.” 

I should be obliged if——”’ 

“Her name,” interrupted MacAlister, grimly, “was not a godly 
name. It was Amaryllis—a heathen name for the daughter of a Minister 
of the Word.” 

“And that Minister of the Word—his name, I pray you—and his 
direction ? ” 

“‘ His name is Garth. His church is at Combe St. Linton, Devonshire.” 

My lord was busily writing in a small morocco pocket-book. When 
he had finished he looked up and said. 

“I am sincerely indebted to you, sir. I will act upon the information 
you have given me. May I offer you a glass of wine.” 

“I thank you, no.” 

“ A cold collation—without a glass of wine ?”’ 

“ Again I thank you, but—no. But I should be grateful for a frank. 
I have an aged mother in Edinburgh, and I have written her a letter that 
I doubt is over long for the twopenny post without a frank.” 

“* Give me the letter.”’ 

Randlesham hastily scrawled his name on the corner of the thrice- 
folded and clumsily-sealed missive which the Scottish chaplain handed 
to him with a croaking word of gratitude. The bel! was rung. The elder 
footman answered it. And the interview was over. 


Il 
The jackdaws were wheeling and croaking round the ancient tower of 
Combe St. Linton church; two men in green baize aprons were busy 


Lamasort of connection—by marriage. 
That is why.” 

“If so be, then you did arter 0’ coom 
here afore now—afore poor Miss Andy’s goods and chattels were sold and 
her a-goin’ to Lunnon to yarn her bread.” 

“IT knew nothing of this,’ said Randlesham, grimly amused to find 
himself feeling guilty. 

“ If so be it is a pity, for sure. Her hasn’t many friends here-about.”’ 

“Is that so?” 

The cobbler’s initial distrust seemed to be in process of removal. He 
answered more civilly—and more readily. 

“ Well, sir, you see Methody folk be mighty strong hereabout. Parson he 
was one of the old sort. Wouldn't have no truck with Methody. And Squire 
— dead, and the Manor empty, there wasn’t no gentry to stand 

y him.” 

“* But surely he had some friends in the village ? ” 

“* My missus and me, anyways. Powerful kind he were when my missus 
were so bad. So we stand by Miss Andy, we do, missus and me.” 

After a brief pause which Randlesham seemed oddly at a loss to fill, 
the cobbler drew a greasy brown pocket-book from some inner fold of his 
clothing and produced a thrice-folded cutting from some close-printed 
piece of newsprint. 

“ It was me that found Miss Andy the sittivation in Lunnon,” said the 
cobbler, proudly, “ from an advert-isement. I gets a Lunnon paper once 
a month. And when I showed it to missus, she up and says, ‘ That ’s for 
Miss Andy,’ she says. And Miss Andy wrote to un—proper nice she can 
write. Answer came Monday. And she’s off to Lunnon by the night 
coach, she be.”’ 

Still the stranger said nothing, but there was something in his face 
that suggested a heightening of interest. Seeing this, the cobbler thrust 
the folded fragment into his hand. . 

“ Maybe you 'd like to have un, being as how your someways akin.” 

“ Thank you. I should like to have it.”’ 

The flimsy object was tucked into a pocket-book very different from 
the cobbler’s wallet but Randlesham did not pause to inspect it before he 
spoke again. 

“ If the Rectory is being emptied—as it seems to be—may I ask where 
Miss Garth has been staying ? ” 

“ Along of us, missus and me. Proud we is to have her. We care 

for her as if she was made of sugar, we do.”’ 
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“Tl am glad that the young lady has such good friends.” 

* No more than she don’t desarve,’’ growled the cobbler, with a sudden 
return to truculence. He barely returned the ‘‘ Good day ” with which 
Randlesham parted from him: but he did not reclaim the newspaper 
cutting. 

When Randlesham passed again beneath the lych-gate and so into 
the churchyard he perceived that Miss Garth was walking slowly, with 
down-bent head, towards the gate. As the two black-clad figures 
approached each other the girl looked up, and it was at once evident 
both that she had been weeping and also that she was one of those fortunate 
creatures who could blow their noses without making them red and staunch 
their tears without making eyes bleary. 

“A good-looker, by Gad,’’ was his silent verdict. Aloud he said, 
at the same time baring his head, ‘‘ Have I the honour to address Miss 
Garth?” 

His tone was courteous, but perfectly cold. . 

Miss Garth dropped a slight curtsy and murmured something that 
sounded like an affirmative. 

“‘T am here,” explained Randlesham, thrusting an embarrassed hand 
through the parti-coloured Revery locks, ‘‘ because I am the only surviving 
brother of Lord Alfred FitzStephen Revery, your late sister’s husband.”’ 

The title seemed to make no impression on her, but she repeated the 
three names in a low voice. 

“News reached England in the last Gazette that he died of wounds 
received in the battle of Salamanca. He left a letter for me—delivered 
by the regimental chaplain. I have come down to Devonshire in the 
hope of putting things right that had unfortunately gone very wrong. 
But I fear that it is now too late.” 

“* Too late,”’ assented Miss Garth sadly. 
Then she added in a firmer voice, ‘‘ My 
father was in great perplexity. If it was—- 
if it was a lawful marriage, I wish he had 
known.” 

** Did you ever meet my brother ? ”’ 

‘““No, never. I was absent, visiting 
a great-aunt in Scotland who has since 
died. Amaryllis told me nothing when 
I returned except that she had been married 
in York to a Captain FitzStephen. She 
believed that he must be dead. We used 
to watch the Gazette, but we never saw the 
name we sought. She—but it is too late to 
say anything more now. I am sorry that 
you should have had a vain journey. I” 
—she faltered, and then added, ‘ Papa 
would have wished to offer you some re- 
freshment at the Rectory. I believe his 
port was very good. It was a legacy from 
the Squire.” 

Her simplicity, her struggle for self- 
control, her brief, staccato sentences, came 
near to touching the frigid heart of 
Randlesham. As he said nothing she went 
on, “ It has all gone now—Papa’s cellar, 
I mean. And all his books. And the 
pianoforte. We cannot receive any kinsman 


is, of course, the gentleman in Jamaica—a very distant connection, though 
within the prescribed limit of consanguinity—but, speaking as the legal 
adviser of the house of Randlesham, I confess that I wish that infant had 
survived of whom you have told me.” 

Randlesham nodded. 

“‘ Yes, yes,’’ said Mr. Crane, as if his lordship had spoken. ‘‘ To be sure 
—-though—.in the circumstances—it might have been a complicated matter 
to establish the legality of that Yorkshire ceremony.”’ 

“So I imagined.” 

** Of course, if the family had chosen to press a claim 

“IT should not have feared that—much. The father was a parson of 
the old school—and the only surviving daughter is quite the gentle- 
woman. I trust she has reached her destination safely, and is established 
in her situation by now.” 

** What situation would that be, my lord ? ” 

‘Damn, I have never looked at the cobbler’s cutting. Where is it ? 
Ha, here we are.” 

He scanned the deciduous fragment with his quizzing-glass at his eye, 
and then thrust it into the lawyer’s hand. 

“‘ Here, Crane—what do you make of it ? Smells damned fishy to me.”’ 

Mr. Crane perused the advertisement, his eyebrows rising as he did so. 


” 


WANTED, a genteel young lady from the country for light duties in 
a superior establishment. Musical preferred. Please send full parti- 
culars as to previous experience, and also, if possible, cut-paper profile. 
Mrs. W., c/o. J. Smith, Cornchandler, St. Marylebone. 


“I don’t much like this, Crane,” said Randlesham, moving restlessly 

in the Chippendale _ office-chair. 

—_—— “Nor I, my lord. The young lady 

should have taken counsel with her friends 
before committing herself.” 

“* She took counsel with the best friends 
she had—namely, the village cobbler and 
his wife.”’ 

“You astonish me, my lord.” 

“The father, you understand, was not 
well liked. The Methodys did not like him, 
and the sect, it seems, is very active in 
Combe St. Linton. Aged great-aunt in 
Scotland dead. Squire dead also and Manor 
shut up. It is difficult to see what she 
could have done—left thus damnably alone. 
And, talking of great-aunts, I gave her 
Lady Serena Mompesson’s direction.” 

“ An excellent notion, my lord—if I 
may say so. Have you the young lady’s 
| own direction in London ? ” 

“IT have. She wrote it at my request 
| on the back of one of my visiting cards, and 
never even glanced at the other side. Here 
we have it—Andromache—so that was 
why the cobbler called her ‘Miss Andy’! 
Papa must have been a classic in his day. 
Andromache Garth, 11, Newsome Street, 
Dorset Square, Marylebone.” 

For a moment Randlesham was speech- 


of Amaryllis’s husband as we would once 
have done.” 

Randlesham was annoyed to find that her words, spoken deliberately with- 
out a trace of self-pity, were affecting him more than he had thought possible. 

“I learn,” he said, at last, ‘ from your good friend the cobbler that 
you have been fortunate in finding a suitable situation in London.” 

“* Yes—thanks to him. I do not see a London paper nowadays.” 

“A point has just occurred to me, Miss Garth. Would it be a satis- 
faction to your family to have the epitaph yonder re-cut ?” 

“I have no family now, sir. But to me it would be a satisfaction.” 

“It shall be done. I will make it my business.” 

“ Thank you. Amaryllis—and Papa—would have been glad.” 

“‘Good. And if, when you are in London you should find yourself in 
need of counsel—or assistance—my great-aunt, Lady Serena Mompesson, 
might be able to help you. She lives at 2, Hill Street, Mayfair. Can you 
remember the direction ? ”’ 

“ think so—but id 

Never was an offer of help more perfunctorily or less warmly made. 
Miss Garth was conscious of the paradox, and might have shown that she 
was, but Randlesham forestalled her by drawing a visiting card from his 
elegant tortoise-shell étui and putting it in her hand. 

“ Will you oblige me by writing your London address here ? I can let 
you have a crayon.” 

She accepted both card and crayon, wrote three lines in a firm, clear 
script, and returned the card to him. He did not pause to read what she 
had written, nor did she glance at the engraved side of a second card 
upon which he scrawled Lady Serena’s address. Both cards were then 
stowed away, one in the pocket of a narrow black gown, one in the pocket 
of a pair-of admirably cut pantaloons of the same gloomy colour. 

It followed, therefore, that when they parted beneath the lych-gate she 
was ignorant of his real name and he knew only half of hers. 

A Tilbury, hired that morning in Exeter, awaited Randlesham by the 
village tavern. He was soon up, off and away, while Miss Garth returned 
thoughtfully to the cobbler’s cottage. 


III 


“ The absence of an heir-male presents problems, very grave problems,” 
observed Mr. Crane, the lawyer, to his most distinguished client. ‘‘ There 


““*Who the Devil are you?’ demanded Randlesham.” 


less. Then he turned to his companion 
with an almost stricken face. ‘‘ Crane— 
do you know what the ‘ superior establishment’ is? No, you probably 
don’t, but J do. It is one of the most notorious houses of ill-fame in London.”’ 


IV 


Lady Serena Mompesson always required at least two hours’ notice 
before any visitor was.admitted to her presence. It took her maid, 
Burslem, all of two hours to arrange her wig (the fashionable ‘‘ Brunswick 
tour’’) and her turban to their common satisfaction. But in the late 
afternoon of the day following Miss Andromache Garth’s arrival in London, 
the old lady was so peremptorily exhorted by her great-nephew, Lord 
Randlesham, to give him audience without delay that the mysteries of 
her toilet were expedited, and he had not paced more than forty times up 
and down her Chinese-panelled withdrawing room before she joined him 
there, installed herself in her favourite chair, and demanded to be told the 
cause of “ all this toodledoo.”” 

Lady Serena, knowing him so well, knew that under a mask of aloof- 
ness he was at the moment hiding a degree of emotion quite at variance 
with his normal frame of mind. She was proportionately interested: and 
being an old lady who dearly loved a well-spiced story, especially a true 
one, she listened with only an occasional cluck of surprise or concern 
while he hastily related the chain of events which had drawn him first to 
Combe St. Linton, then to Mr. Crane’s offices in New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and finally to Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 

“* What do you propose to do now ?”’ she enquired, when he halted. 

“To go straight round to old Mother Warbleton’s and carry the girl 
off, by main force if necessary.” ; 

“Is the wench well-lookin’ ?’’ asked Lady Serena, taking a copious 
pinch of snuff. 

“* Well-looking enough to make it necessary that she should not remain 
an hour longer in Newsome Street.” 

“Ah, I take you. And when you have swooped down and whisked 
Ariadne away, what next?” 

“‘ Next, with your permission, ma’am, I will bring her here and place 
her temporarily in your care.” 

Lady Serena’s short-sighted, heavy-lidded eyes opened wide. She 
seemed incapable of speech. 
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Randlesham pulled his chair nearer to hers and laid a hand on her 
knee. 

“Come, ma’am, you are not going to fail me sow? You never have 
failed me, you know—not since I was a shock-headed little urchin whom 
you used to beg off a beating when my tutor was, in your view, a little too 
busy with the birch-rod.” 

“ He was a savage, that fellow,”’ said Lady Serena. ‘‘ Ought never to 
have been employed. Always said so.” 

“I am glad you remember these things, ma’am. And there are things 
that J remember, too. How stoutly you stood by me when the world 
was laughing and pointing at me—at me, the jilted, hoaxed dupe.” 

** You took it too much to heart, great-nephew. That was always your 
way. Look at you now—hoistin’ Alfred’s folly on your own shoulders. 
No. Don’t interrupt. I don’t say the circumstances are not unusual. 
But in your place——” 

“ Never mind that, ma’am. I am turning to you as the only person— 
the only person, I repeat—who could deal with this damnable situation.” 

“* Well——”” murmured Lady Serena doubtfully, ‘‘ well———"’ 

“You never did me but one ill-turn in all your life, ma’am—and that 
was when you held me at the font and foisted a fantastic, outlandish 
Christian name upon me. Here is your chance to wipe out that crime 
for ever.”’ 

“ Well,” said Lady Serena, in a different and more resolute voice, 
“you had better ring for Burslem. We must take Burslem into our 
confidence, you know. She will be invaluable. She will manage it all. 
And now, my dear boy, what are you waitin’ for ? " 

In spite of his anxiety Randlesham could not suppress a smile at his 
great-aunt’s abrupt change of_ 
to the invaluable Burslem, he 
rattled down the stairs and, 
before the footman in the hall 
had time to usher him out, 
had descended the shallow 
steps outside and leapt into 
his waiting Tilbury. It was 
not his usual Tiger who held 
the horse’s head. He felt that 
as few people as possible 
should see him in the act of 
doing what he felt must 
instantly be done, and enlisted 
the services of a tattered 
urchin who gasped at the 
silver coin he flung to him. 


Dusk was falling on Dorset 
Square when the coroneted 
Tilbury drew up _ before 
number 11. Another raga- 
muffin promptly proffered 
his services, which were as 
promptly accepted. There 
was a second Tilbury drawn _ 
up by the curb and in the “*‘Not so fast, my lord ... 
light of its lamps Randlesham 
was able to see and recognise the crest on its glossy panels. 

“‘ Graybrooke,”” he said to himself. ‘‘ Young Bertram Graybrooke— 
egad, he begins betimes.”’ 

Lights were glimmering through the tulip-red curtains of the first floor. 
Sounds of harp and pianoforte were intermittently heard, broken by gusts 
of laughter. The door was opened at Randlesham’s knock by a shifty- 
eyed fellow in tarnished livery with a conspicuous cauliflower ear. He was 
unceremoniously pushed aside as the new-comer turned into a small parlour 
to the right of the hall and paused unblushingly to listen to the conver- 
sation in progress there. A fivefold Chinese screen half-concealed him— 
such screens were very usual in houses of that kind. 

“‘ But, ma’am,”’ said a young, excited voice, “‘ I tell you I must see her. 
I fear I alarmed her last night—you didn’t warn me——-”” Another voice, 
not young and most revoltingly oily and low, answered, ‘‘ Why, Sir 
Bertram, I did. Didn’t I tell you I'd got something special for you—a 
sweet little lily-bud straight from Devon ? Now I don’t know what to 
be at. The chit has barricaded herself in her room and won't stir.”’ 

“ Not since last night, d’you mean ?” 

“Not since she broke away from you and left that doleful black 
scarf of hers in your hands. A black scarf! And she wouldn’t wear any 
other colour, say what I could. Not but what black sets off that fair skin 
of hers quite pretty” 

Randlesham felt that it was time to make his presence known. He 
suddenly stepped from behind the screen and was greeted with a gurgle of 
joy by the proprietress of the “ superior establishment.” 

“ Why, my lord, this is a surprise! We thought you 'd forgotten us, 
me and the girls. Will you step upstairs, my lord———” 

The young buck to whom she had been speaking interrupted without 
ceremony. 

“Lord Randlesham must pardon me—my business admits of no 
delay.” 

“Nor does mine, Graybrooke—and I fancy we are both interested in 


I admit that I blundered a little last night—but I have 


“She came here voluntarily. She's all of twenty-one.’ 


come to put things right—to reassure the young lady—and I will not have 
you—you, of all people—alarming her as I did—and maybe a devilish 
sight more.” 

“* May I ask,” enquired Randlesham coolly, ‘‘ what you propose to do ? 
Are you removing Miss Garth——”’ 

“Oh, you know her name! She wouldn't tell me—and neither would 
she.” 

An angry glance at the corpulent, leering woman beside them showed 
clearly who was indicated. 

“IT know her name. It may surprise you to learn that I know where 
she comes from—that I know by what infernal combination of unlucky 
chances she happens to be here—and that I intend to take her away with 
me at once.” 

“ Not so fast, my lord,” interposed their companion. ‘ She came here 
voluntarily. She ‘s all of twenty-one. What right have you” 

“ Yes, by Jove,” interrupted Graybrooke, almost ferociously, ‘‘ what 
right have you——”” 

Randlesham answered him in French, and the younger man’s jaw 
fell. 

‘I must ask you,” the older man then said in English, very emphatically, 
“to give me your word of honour never to repeat what you have learned 
to-night—and never to speak of this lamentable episode.”’ 

“ Word of honour,” mumbled the now deflated exquisite. 

“Good. I rely upon that. Will you stand by me for the moment ? 
Behind that screen might be the best place. I may need your fists 
—or I may not. Now, Mother Warbleton, will you show me 
where you have stowed the young lady?” 

“Me, my lord? No such 
thing. She stowed herself— 
and by the sound of it she 
pushed the chest-of-drawers 
against the door. A silly 
chit. I ’m sure Sir Bertram 
Graybrooke didn’t say or do 
nothing that ought to have 
been taken amiss.” 

“Show me _ the: way, 
ma'am, if you will be so good. 
And then leave me to deal 
with this.” 

A smile creased her un- 
lovely face at these words. 

“IT think I twig you, my 
lord. Well, if you can come 
to an agreement—through me 
as would be but natural— 
I'll not put any difficulties in 
your way. She’sa silly piece, 
but well-favoured. Up here, 
my lord.” 

Mrs. Warbleton heaved 
herself up a narrow staircase 
with Randlesham hard behind 
her, and pointed to a closed 
door on the second floor. 

“ Can I be anyways useful, 
my lord ? " she panted. 

“ You can not.” 

Something of the sup- 
pressed loathing in his voice penetrated her fuddled wits. She shook her 
head, shrugged her shoulders, and vanished rather unsteadily down the 


There was at first no sound within the room when Randlesham 
knocked. A second application of his knuckles produced a low rustle and a 
dull thump. Apparently Miss Garth had succeeded in pushing some more 
furniture against the door. 

Miss Garth” 

Dead silence. 

“ Miss Garth—I entreat you to listen to me. You must not remain 
another moment in this abominable house.”’ 

“ Who—who are you ?” asked a voice hoarse with tears. 

I spoke to you in the churchyard at Combe St. Linton. I gave 
you my card then, in case you should need help or counsel when you 
came to London—and God knows how badly you need both.” 

“You are Lord Randlesham ? ” 

oe I am.”’ 

“Oh,” answered the voice, in a tone of utter despair. “ When I 
pp card to that woman downstairs—she said—she said she knew 
you we a 

“ Never mind what she said—if she ever knew me it was long 

ago— 
= ot laa Do you remember my telling you about a great-aunt 

A long pause. Then, “ Yes, I think I remember.” 

I have come to take you to her house at once.” 

“ To take me away from here te 

Away from here. If I had looked at that ciitting—but never mind 

that now. Can you get out? Can you move whatever bars the door ? 
There is—I am persuaded—no key.” 
A sound of pushing and creaking followed, a sound of laboured breath- 
ing and more than one low sob. Then, slowly, the door swung open. 
ii Zoom was in darkness but a lamp in a sconce on the landing showed 
against the corner of a chest-of-drawers almost 
i as same had leaned i headstone 
in Combe St. Linton churchyard. 
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Randlesham entered, and as he endeavoured to raise her up she went 
limp so suddenly that she had to be carried down the stairs in his arms 
like a child. 

As he strode past the Chinese screen with his burden Graybrooke’s 
face peered anxiously round the corner. There was no one else in sight. 


VI 

September gold had given place to November grey. Randlesham was 
once more sitting by his great-aunt’s chair and once more pleading with 
the old lady, though upon a very different subject. 

“Can you do nothing to make her change her mind, ma’am? The 
match would be a good one. Graybrooke is a harmless enough young idiot, 
and fathoms deep in love.” 

Lady Serena took a copious pinch of snuff. 

“I suspect another attachment,”’ said she. 

“ Not some oaf down in Devonshire ? ” 

“I was not thinking of oafs—or of Devonshire.” 

“I collect you are thinking of one of those danglers whom she always 
seems to dodge so neatly. Personally I should prefer Graybroo 

“ It has occurred to me,”’ said Lady Serena, after a pause, “ that there 
may be some unhappy recollection of that first meeting.” 

“* Fudge, ma’am. By all accounts he behaved pretty well. It might 
have been fifty times—a hundred times—worse. She gut quer Gave 
missish qualms. And I confess I 
should be happy to see her settled.” 

“ That ‘s what Burslem says.” 

“* What the devil has it to do with 
Burslem ?”’ 

“* My dear boy, everythin’ here has 
to do with Burslem. And I confess 
it is a great satisfaction to me that 
Burslem has taken so kindly to the 

“* That indeed is well.” 

The irony eluded Lady Serena. It 
would not have occurred to her that 
anyone would speak ironically where 
the invaluable Burslem was in question. 

“If you are in such a prodigious 
toodledoo about Miss Garth's rejection 
of young Graybrooke, why don’t you 
ask her about it yourself?” she 
demanded. 

“ Gad, ma’am, that ’s a high fence 
to point out to a fellow.” 

“Since when have you jibbed at 
a high fence ?”’ 

“* Not since I can remember, ma’am. 
But it is all confoundedly awkward.” 

“More awkward than you know, 
great-nephew. The silly wench talks of 
takin’ advantage of my kindness and 
wants to look for a situation as gover- 
ness—or even companion to an old lady. 
‘My good gel,’ I say to her, ‘you are 
a companion to an old lady, and givin’ 
satisfaction. Why don’t you letmepay 
your salary, as I would any other young | TA 
‘ooman who brushed my pug, and fed 
my parrot, and read aloud to me from 
“‘ La Belle Assemblée’’?’ But she ’s got some silly notion in her head, 
and I can’t get a word of sense out of her.” 

“* Where is she now ?”’ 

“In the blue breakfast- 
Goin’ to ride at that fence ?”’ 

Vouchsafing no reply, her great-nephew made her a quick, frowning 
bow and left the room. When, a few moments later, he reached the blue 
breakfast-parlour he found Miss Garth employed as Lady Serena had 
indicated, busy with a sheaf of silver-purple flowers which she was stripping 
into a large porcelain bowl. Seeing him she let fall the sprig between 
her fingers, started to her feet, and seemed to turn pale. 

“* What ’s this I hear ? ’’ he demanded, in no very gentle voice. ‘“‘ You 
won't have poor Graybrooke, you won't be my great-aunt’s companion, you 
want to go and teach the use of the globes to a parcel of squalling brats ?”’ 

The merest flicker of a smile touched her lips. 

“I own, my lord, that I should be happier with one brat than with a 
parcel of them. And I am a little doubtful of my competence to teach the 
use of the globes.” 

“Homer and Horace more in your line, I shouldn’t wonder,” he 


pickin’ lavender over for potpourri. 


“ I have heard those names before, my lord—from 

Was she actually quizzing him ? It seemed unlikely; but he could not 
be sure. 

“Sit down and go on with-your potpourri, ma’am,” he said, “ and 
stop behaving like something out of a Minerva novel.” 

“ I have never perused a Minerva novel, my lord.” 

“You surprise me. Those novelettish tricks of yours must therefore be 

own.” 
the blood into her cheeks to the no small enhancement of her beauty. 

“You heard me. I repeat the phrase. You are as full of whims 
as a monkey, as stubborn as a sheep, and as wayward as Great-Aunt 
Serena’s pug when it was a puppy.” 

Much confounded and yet inexplicably inclined to smile at his 
vehemence, she sat looking at him with her hands full of lavender buds. 


“I am sorry, my lord,” she said at last. “‘ Very sorry.” 

“ And so you should be. You are causing agitation and dismay in the 
breast of Lady Serena and fury in mine.” 

“‘ What shall I do, my lord ? Would it not be best for me to go away ? ” 

“ Devil a bit. My great-aunt has taken a liking to you, ma’am. And 
she is not one to chop and change. She would miss you. And I will not 
have the old lady made unhappy. Do you understand me, ma’am ? ” 

Miss Garth sat up very erect, and met his baleful eyes squarely. 

“ T had not thought of that. Of course I will remain with her ladyship 
if it is her wish. She has been very good—you, my lord, know how good— 
to me from the first.”’ 

“* And you will accept the usual recompense ? ” 

“If I must, I will, But I would gladly have served her for love. 
I could do that, my lord. I have twenty pounds a year of my own.” 

She wished the words unspoken, dreading one of his ironic retorts, 
but his mood was gentler than she had ever seen it before. 

“I will remember,” he said, “‘ that you were willing to serve her for 
love. And, by the way, do you know what greybeards call that word ? 
Ah, I see that you do. Why won't you have poor Bertram Graybrooke ? " 

The question was so unexpected that she could find no answer. 

** Because he doesn’t resemble a hero out of Ossian ? ” 

When she did find an answer it surprised him. 

** My lord, I do not greatly edmire either Ossian or his heroes.” 

; “Excellent. You show a gleam 
of good sense. I have often thought 
I saw some such gleams in you. I 
thought also that you had a sort of 
honesty unusual in a woman. But I 
was wrong there.” 

She rose from her chair behind the 
potpourri bowl and took one quick 
step towards him. 

“Why should you say that ?” 

“If you must have chapter and 
verse, ma’am, you shall have them. 
Neither to Lady Serena nor to me—nor, 
I imagine, to the invaluable Burslem— 
will you state your objections to 
Bertram Graybrooke. And I have 
heard of other dangling adorers who 
fare no better. Do you want to live 
and die like a nun, chanting hymns to 
the cold moon ? ” 

“T must live and die as I may, my 
lord,’’ she said, with something like a 
sigh, “‘ but I would rather chant hymns 
to the coldest of cold moons than——”’ 

“Shall I fill the blank? Rather 
than marry a man whom you could not 
love ? Why do you not say it?” 

“I feared you would think I had 
been reading Minerva novels after all,” 
Miss Garth answered with some spirit; — 
but the tell-tale colour was flooding 
her face again. 

“* Not so missish after all,” he said, 
approvingly. “Continue to deal frankly 
with me and we shall be friends. I 


“ She had to be carried down the stairs in his arms like a child.” 


now return to my catechism. Tell me, 
Miss Garth, whether, like some silly, 
bloodless wenches, you believe yourself to be incapable of that sentiment 
‘ which greybeards call divine ’ ? 

“Oh, no, my lord.” 

The voice was almost inaudible, but not quite. He looked with new 
curiosity, almost with new interest, at her half-averted face. 

“ Listen to me, ma’am. It is an insufferable question, but I must 
ask it. If there is some fortunate fellow for whom you feel that inclination 
— if he is in any way suitable, you shall have him. By God, you shall.” 

“There might be such a man, my lord. If so, I could not tell you 
his name. You would not think him ‘ suitable.’ But one thing I can tell 
you. He has never even turned his eyes towards me.” 

“* Damned fool he must be,’’ muttered Randlesham angrily. 

Then he stepped to one side so as to bring her face within the radius 
of his eyes. 

“* Look at me, girl.” 

She raised her own eyes to his, and at once lowered them again. 

“* May I go now, my lord ? ” she pleaded, “‘ Lady Serena will be needing 
me. Pray let me go.” 

**I once wondered,” he said, more to himself than to her, “‘ how an 
iceberg felt when it began to melt. I think I know mow. Damned peculiar 


Miss Garth tried quietly to slip past him and escape from the room, 
but he caught her first by one wrist and then by the other. 

“You shall go, you shall go—but first you must promise me that you 
will ask Lady Serena what was the Christian name—if Christian it can be 
called—which she foisted upon me when she stood sponsor at my baptism.” 

She looked at him in bewilderment. 

“* How could I ask her that ? She would think that I was sunk in folly. 
And why should I ask her that, my lord ? ” 

“* Because it concerns you to know.” 

“ Me?” 

“You. Your most unladylike familiarity with the works of Homer 
should provide a clue. But you need not ask my great-aunt. I think 
I should prefer to tell you the dark secret myself. Andromache, you sweet 
fool—that name was Hector.” (THE END.] 
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“THE CANTICLE 


‘‘ Thomas Crowe pulled in his horse and looked down.”’ 


OF THE HOUSE” 


by N. K. LOCK, 


Illustrated by EDWIN PHILLIPS. 


™ OLONEL THOMAS CROWE rode down from London into 
Sussex in very good heart. As he passed, by way of London 
Bridge, into Southwark and through the villages on his road 

south, it pleased his Puritan heart that he saw no signs of the 
carol singing and junketing that had once been customary at Christmas- 
time till Twelfth Night. 

It was two years since the tyrant King Charles had been executed at 
Whitehall—two years, and Colonel Crowe had made good use of that 
time, during which Protector Cromwell’s Parliament had been con- 
solidating its position. 

He was going home now to spend a sober holiday with his wife and 
family and to enjoy a few weeks in the fine new house he had been too 
busy to visit since its completion in the spring. 

The thought of his home gave him a feeling of warmth and pride, as 
though it had been a child ofghis body. It was indeed a child of his brain 
and his ambition, and a s l, he thought, of the new age he lived in, 
and the new system he had helped to bring about. He urged on the big 
dappled-grey horse, for at the next rise he would be able to look down on 
Cranley Place, and soon the early dusk would set in and hide it. 

The hard, frost-bound track rang under his horse’s hooves. The crests 
of the wagon ruts were grey-edged with rime and in the hollows between 
the puddles were bound as hard as the steel corselet that covered his breast. 
On either hand the bracken stood up, stiffened by frost, like limp lace 
revived by starch. 

He and his horse seemed to move through a motionless waiting world, 
their breath steaming from mouth and nostril and lying in moist beads 
upon the horse’s hairy lip and upon the wool hood which the Colonel 
wore beneath his helmet. They came to the crest of the rise and Thomas 
Crowe pulled in his horse and looked down. There it lay—Cranley Place, 
snug and comfortable among its bowering trees, its roof of Horsham 
stone softly grey, looking as though it had been there for hundreds of 
years. It pleased him, that sense of ancient establishment, yet he could 


turn his eyes and look without remorse upon what remained of the old 
Cranley Place and Cranley Priory beside the road. Their broken walls 
and cold hearth stone were to him mute memorials of past oppression 
and superstition. 

A golden light shone into the gathering dusk from one window of his 
home, as if in welcome. As he picked up the reins he thought with satis- 
faction that the past had paid for his new home, too. Materially and 
spiritually it might be said, for he, the son of the village harness- 
maker, had bought the estate of the dispossessed and fugitive Royalist, 
on which the Priory also lay, and stone by stone had laid low the 
mansion to use the materials for his house. From the Priory ruins 
he had taken also, of set purpose, stones for his building, and from the 
parish church which had once been a side chapel of the Priory Church, 
he had obtained goodly plate and candlesticks, and coloured glass for 
his windows. 

He had completed the work of Chancellor Cromwell’s men when they 
descended on the Priory in the time of King Henry VIII and, like a pack 
of dogs, dismembered it, stripping the lead from roof and windows, taking 
brass and beam till only the gaunt bones remained. 

The family at old Cranley Place had done their best to maintain what 
remained of the church and its old state; now that too was past. He, 
Thomas Crowe, had laid low the past of the Church and State in this 
corner of Sussex. Deliberately, when he had gone with his master mason 
to select stones for his dwelling, he had chosen for menial positions the 
ones that seemed to typify to him that ancient rule. 

On either side of him now trees spread their winter branches across the 
sky like wrought iron. To his right he saw the standing pillars, the grass- 
grown steps, the west wall of the Priory with its skeleton rose window. 
Exquisite twists and curves of stone as subtle and delicate as the living 
stems of a twining plant, were dark against the darkening sky, with a 
grey wrack of clouds filling the spaces which had once glowed with glass 
that had given fame to its medieval makers. 
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It was a sudden impulse that made him draw rein at the door of the 
parish church, dismount and enter its darkness. He paused on the 
threshold to allow his eyes to become accustomed to the gloom, then went 
forward to a pew and knelt. God, he acknowledged, had prospered the 
work of Thomas Crowe, and he would give thanks. He looked around as 
he knelt there, and felt that he had made this a fitting place of worship. 
Carvings and stained glass had gone; except for essentials the place was 
bare of the work of men’s hands. The sanctuary was dark, for no tiny, 
unwithering flower of flame acknowledged God there. Discoloured squares 
and oblongs on the floor marked where brasses had shown the resting- 
places of priest and layman, and through the plain glass windows the 
last light was struggling. Yes, it was bare, devoid of sentiment and 
vanities, and it was cold. 

The Colonel shivered a little, it must be freezing again outside, and the 
wind was rising. Beside him there was a sound like a small sigh, beyond 
the aisle a whisper, a rustle—a frost-dry leaf, perhaps, blown in by the 
wind. The place seemed full of stirring now, yet the breath hung in still 
vapour before the Colonel's parted lips. The cold of the stones was pene- 
trating. He rose, questioning his impulse to enter this place, and strode 
back down the aisle, but with his hand on the door he paused and looked 
back. He noticed again 
the one reminder of 
past ceremonies which 
he had been unable to 
eradicate. It seemed to 
saturate the very stones 
and hang in the air— 
the faint sweet smell 
of incense—sixteen 
centuries of incense, 
that the years of inter- 
dict had not been able 
to eradicate. 


And falling down they 
adored Him. And 
opening their treas- 
ures they offered 
Him gifts; gold, 
frankincense and 
myrrh... 


Thomas Crowe 
looked sharply over his 
shoulder, but the dark- 
ness had gathered so 
thickly now that he 
could not see the arch 
of the apse, and the 
windows were like 
panels of ash-grey silk 
upon the walls. 


They offered Him 
gifts... 


Why did the words 
echo in his mind, ac- 
cusingly ? Why should 
he feel a prick of dis- 
comfort as he recalled 
the inscriptions on some 
of the plate he had 
taken from this place 
to his own house ? 

Goldsmiths, masons, 
wood-carvers, and 
sculptors, rich men and 
poor, had brought their 
gifts and the work of 
their hands to this 
church for over two 
centuries. What was 
his gift ? Surely it was 
enough that he had swept clean the house of God of the trash of misguided 
men ? But that slight discomfort did not leave him as he turned away and 
went out to his patient horse. He took the rest of the road at a sharp trot 
and soon the lighted windows of his home gave him a soft welcome. 
A groom ran out to take the grey, and he went in to the eager questioning 
of his young son, the loving glances of his wife, warmth and good food. 

He sat on late that night, a tankard of mulled wine at his elbow, 
a long pipe in his hand, his legs stretched before him to the warmth of the 
fire. The flames wavered and flickered like little red and yellow silken 
banners, with here and there a gleam of blue. The hearth was handsome, 
even though the architect from London had scorned the angel heads 
which he had insisted should support the cross-beam upon either side. 
That man had wanted to build the house on the new classic lines and had 
in the end returned to London in a rage at the Colonel’s insistence on the 
employment of certain sculptures from the Priory which he had brought 
with the loads of dressed stone from the walls. The stone was good, he 
had admitted, weathered and well-coloured, but how could his neo-classic 
designs be brought into harmony with medieval carvings? If they had 


“* Beside him there was a sound like a small sigh, beyond the aisle a whisper...” 


been from Italy or Greece it would have been different. Italy or Greece ! 
Could there be no rebirth in this England that was free of debt to those 
ancient heathens ? Could not the strong men of England, such as he, 
sweep away the old and use its very stones to build the comely, the new 
Jerusalem ? Thomas Crowe leaned his head against the high back of his 
chair and looked up at the other carvings he had chosen to act as corbels 
beneath the ceiling beams. There were heads cowled and crowned, 
grotesques, deep-cut bosses of foliage, and in one place a curious animal, 
probably taken from the highly-coloured description of some ancient 
voyager. At the end of the room the carved reredos made a fine 
screen to the door of the buttery, and on an oak cupboard an array of 
silver and silver-gilt caught the light of the fire, covered cups and chalices, 
plates and patens for the use of his table. He even had some of the 
glass from the west window. On sunny days it spilt its radiance in pools 
of azure and crimson on the stone flags of the floor. 

He sat on, half-drowsing, enjoying the relaxation and warmth after 
his long ride, and watching the logs crumble as they burned, flaked, 
and powdered into ash, that glowed red in the heart of the fire and lay 
in a grey mound about it. 

The smoke drifted slowly into the wide, dark mouth of the chimney, 
and the scent of the 
apple wood reminded 
him of the scent in the 
church and of the 
words he had not so 
much heard as become 
aware of: from within 
his own mind or with- 
out, he knew not—but 
why should they be 
from within, or how 
from without ? 


“And opening their 
treasures they offered 
Him gifts...” 


He closed his eyes, 
but through the lids 
he was aware of the 
leap of the firelight, 
and his hearing became 
unnaturally sensitive to 
the small sounds of the 
room; the whisper of 
the flames, and the sigh 
of the shifting ash, the 
snap of a twig between 
the fingers of fire, the 
tick of the steel wall- 
clock as the obedient 
hands crept nearer to 
midnight. He opened 
his eyes and lazily 
watched the pendulum 
swinging. At one end 
of the arc the metal 
disc caught the firelight 
and gave an answering 
wink of red. It had a 
strange fascination, that 
tiny gleam of light on 
every alternate stroke. 
His thoughts turned 
back to the old clock- 
maker in Hatton 
Garden from whom he 
had bought the piece; a 
curious old man who had 
taken the business from 
his father and would 
pass it on to his sons. He 
had spent his life in 
dealing with time but had a strange timeless philosophy. He had a steady 
eye and a steady hand and little to say for sweeping changes and revolutions. 

“‘ Days will come to sundown and winter into spring,” the old fellow 
had said as Thomas was choosing his clock, “‘ and ye cannot hasten them 
by pushing round the hand. Let the pendulum take its beat and if the 
clock be true the right hour strikes for all.”’ 

There was a little gleam in his eye and a smile in the wrinkled corner 
of his mouth as his glance ran over the Colonel’s buff coat and soberly 
trimmed hair, and he went on: “ As the Book says; ‘ To everything there 
is a season and a time to every purpose under the heaven. A time to be 
born and a time to die, a time to kill and time to heal, a time to destroy 
and a time to build...’” 

(The wall-clock struck twelve, a small silvery sound.) 

The old mar. had talked also about craftmanship; the faithful work 
of a man’s hanc\ls was, he said, a commerce with heaven in which the 
angels delighted, for did not the beauty of good work magnify the talent 
which had been bestowed on the worker and give glory to God ? 


Colonel Crowe got up to pull a log from the box and throw it on the 
fire. He stood for a moment before he went back to his chair, watching 
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the shower of sparks that flew up the chimney or settled in constellations 
on the velvet darkness of the soot. Then he sat down again. The new 
log was lying dark among the red and grey ruins of the old and flames 
licked its rounded sides, savouring the bark before the fangs of the fire 
opened red wounds. 

For a moment he put a hand to his ears, frowning a little. There was a 
small sound that discomforted him, a high singing that he did not at first 
attempt to place. It might be in his ears, it might be the hissing of sap 
in the wood which he had just thrown on the fire. It would abate. But 
it did not. Steadily the thread of sound grew stronger as though it were 
being spun out of the air. Puzzled he tried to locate it, and could not, 
for it seemed all about him. Now he could distinguish modulations of 
tone. 

It was the night of Epiphany . . . could it be that carol-singers, defying 
the law of the land, had dared to come to his house ? He rose and strode 
to the window, swung back the curtains and threw open the casement. 
The silence of the frosty night was deep and undisturbed, but behind him 
the strange sound was growing and exultant. 

He wheeled round again, defiant but puzzled. He would not admit 
that he was afraid. Through the window, still open, the night air 
was cold upon his back, but he did not feel it. From the very walls 
about him the singing seemed to come, and from the carved beams 
above him. With hands outstretched as though to thrust back the 
conviction that was forcing itself upon him, he went slowly forward into 
the room. 

He gazed up at the corbels beneath each beam-end. Before the 
stone lips of angel, monk, king and saint there hung a little vapour 
as of warm breath, about the stone petals and fronds of flowers and 
leaves gathered a little mist. The stones of the walls seemed to 
vibrate, and when he turned sharply towards the end of the room it 
was to stare afresh at the carven saints and apostles that decorated 
the screen which had been the reredos of the Priory church. About 
the shelves that held cup and chalice and paten hung a glimmer 
of soft light and the sound as of the beating of tiny cymbals, the pluck- 
ing of a myriad harp strings. Now from every side words assailed him, 
words which it seemed issued from the dumb lips of stone and wood 
and silver. 


“ Hé turned sharply . . . to stare afresh at 


the carven saints and apostles that decorated the screen.” 


Praise ye the Lord from the heavens, 
sang the carven flowers ! 


Praise ye Him all his angels . . . 
Praise the Lord from the earth, 


answered the cherubim of stone, 
Fruitful trees and all cedars ...! 
Crowned head and cowled exhorted each other— 


Kings of the earth and all people, princes and all judges of the earth . . . 
Let them praise His name in choir, let them sing to Him with the timbrel 
and the psaltery ...! 


Thomas Crowe covered his ears, for with a hundred voices the stones 
of his house, the glass and wood and metal of his house praised God as 
they had been fashioned to praise Him in the habitation from which they 
had been taken. And with theirs were mingled the voices of the masons, 
the carvers in wood and stone, the goldsmiths and glass-workers, the song 
of a thousand chisels and hammers, the flutter of fire and the gleam of 
gems. 


Praise ye the Lord in His holy places . . . let every spirit praise the Lord .. .! 


As the Colonel cowered, trying to shut out the Canticle of his house, 
the thousand voices receded and one great voice commanded him to rise. 


All they from Saba shall come, bringing gold and frankincense, it cried, 
and showing forth praise to the Lord. The Kings of Tharsis and the Isles 
shall offer gifts, the Kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall bring presents. 


Thomas Crowe rose up and fied from his house. He saddled his horse 
and rode away, for he alone bore no gift. He knew that his heart had 
been empty of all save pride as he took the gifts of the workers from 
God’s tabernacle, and there was in all the earth no work of his hands to 
cry aloud for him 


Praise the Lord! 


at 
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PAINTED BY MICHELANGELO WHEN HE WAS FOURTEEN: “ THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY.” 


Before he was fourteen Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564) was 
working in the studio of Ghirlandaio, under whose guidance he carried 
out mainly copies of earlier masterpieces. Although this particular 
picture could not possibly have been aimed at deceiving anyone, it is 
a remarkably accurate rendering of an engraving executed only a short 
time before by Martin Schéngauer, with the addition of the landscape 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Owner. 


and the rocks in the left foreground, which were Michelangelo's free 
invention. This rare example of the great painter’s youthful work had 
only once been on public view (in 1874) before it came up for auction 
at Sotheby’s in December last year, and fetched £14,000, on the 
occasion that the newly-discovered Hals “ Portrait of a Cavalier” 
fetched £182,000. (Tempera on panel: 18} by 13} ins.) - 
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A CONVERSATION PIECE WITH MODEL FIGURES: THE CHRISTMAS 
CRIB IN THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GUDULE. 


This Christmas crib, which was put up inside the Church of St. Michael 
and St. Gudule in Brussels, is modelled on the little wayside shrines which 
are to be found in the forests of the Ardennes between Liége and the French 
border. The Christ Child lies in a wooden manger filled with straw while the 
Virgin looks on. A wintry effect is gained by the outlines of pine trees and 
the frosty-looking grass. The Church of St. Michael and St. Gudule was 
begun in about 1220 and it is remarkable for its glass of many periods. 
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A CONVERSATION PIECE IN SATSUMA WARE: AN ELABORATE 
JAPANESE GROUP OF A MOTHER AND CHILDREN ON A WALK. 


This large Japanese work which was probably made in the latter part of the 
last century is full of the surprises which one might hope to find on a country 
walk. The mother and her children, accompanied by two dogs, one with a 
ruff and one with a collar, gaze down from their bridge into the stream. A 
tortoise scuttles under the posts of the bridge, rock plants crawl down to the 
water, while the water lilies seem to grow upwards under their admirers’ gaze. 
The life in the pool below is cleverly reflected in the clothes of the mother. 
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THE STORY OF THE BIRTH OF CHRIST IN A SCENE OF GOTHIC RUINS IN THE SNOW. 


This fine and characteristic example of the religious paintings of 
the German School is the work of Wolf Huber (c. 1480-1533), who 
was born probably at Feldkirch in the Vorarlberg. Later Huber 
settled at Passau, and it was here where he died. He was an almost 
exact contemporary of a rather more celebrated German, Albrecht 


Reproduced by courtesy of Baron H. H. Thyssen-Bornemisza. 


Altdorfer, and together they were the leading painters of what is 
known as the “ Danube School.” This painting, ‘‘ The Adoration 
of the Kings,"’ was one of the works on view at the National Gallery 
recently as part of the exhibition of works on loan from the 
Thyssen collection. (Oil on panel; 25 by 17} ins.) 
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A SECTION ON LONDON IN THE 17TH-19TH CENTURIES. 


“THE FROZEN THAMES,” 1677,.BY ABRAHAM HONDIUS (c. 1625-30-c. 1695): WITH OLD LONDON BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND. (Oil on canvas: 42} by 69 ins.) 


“THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON,” 1666, BY AN UNKNOWN DUTCH ARTIST: AS THE FIRE HAS BEGUN TO ENGULF OLD ST. PAUL'S. (Oil on panel: 38 by 61 ins.) 


CONTRASTING SCENES OF 17TH-CENTURY LONDON IN THE GRIP OF BOTH FIRE AND FROST. 


In the second half of the 17th century London was not only struck by showing how the people of London made use of the event. 
the Plague and by the Great Fire, but was also frequently frozen-up. 
While the former two were major disasters, the last was an excuse for 
widespread celebration and enjoyment. Elsewhere in this section we 
reproduce a painting of another occasion on which the Thames froze solid, 

Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the London Museum. 


The reason 


for this freezing over is reputed to have been the existence of Old London 
Bridge, whose many piers obstructed the floating ice. After its removal, 
and when the river was narrowed, the current flowed more quickly, 
making a freeze-up impossible. On the right is Southwark Cathedral. 
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Tom Rakewell has lived happily in the country, poor but contented with the 
love of his landlady’s daughter. Then suddenly he learns that an uncle has 
died leaving him all his wealth and so Tom feels it is his duty to go to London 
to take up the responsibilities which are thrust on him by his new position. 
He is seen here leaving the old life, spurning the dogs he formerly patted 
and without a kind word for the landlady’s daughter, who weeps bitterly in 
acorner. His coachman calls him and they depart. Next we see him at his 


“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS ’”—I: A NEW VERSION BY LOTTE REINIGER. 


TOM, NOW EXQUISITELY DRESSED, HAS HIS PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HOGARTH WHILE A PAGE WAITS WITH HIS CHOCOLATE AND A MUSICO SINGS. 


first sight of London seen from the Elephant and Castle, wondering at the 
glittering spires of churches he will never attend. Then we see him luxuri- 
ating in his wealth, established in a fine house with servants and behaving 
as though he had never known a moment of poverty. Hogarth, who was 
later to describe his downfall, paints his portrait while one of the famous 
Italian singers of the day makes the window-panes rattle with the trills and 
roulades of an aria by Buononcini or some equally fashionable composer. 


From cut-outs specially made for ‘' The Illustrated London News"’ by Lotte Reiniger. 


4 , TOM RAKEWELL, HAVING SUDDENLY COME INTO THE POSSESSION OF GREAT WEALTH, LEAVES HIS OLD FRIFNDS TO MAKE THE JOURNEY TO LONDON 
: ARRIVING AT THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, TOM GETS HIS FIRST SIGHT OF THE SPIRES OF LONDON WHERE HE HOPES TO BECOME FAMOUS. 
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“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS ’”’—II: THE DECLINE AND FALL OF TOM RAKEWELL. 


WHILE TOM CAROUSES WILDLY, HIS POCKETS ARE PICKED AND HIS ATTORNEY STANDS ASIDE COUNTING UP HIS EARNINGS FROM THE CORRUPTION OF TOM. 


Tom soon tires of the conventions of fashionable society and his attorney cries: the mackerel seller, the purveyor of sweet lavender, the chimney sweep, 
finds him an easy pupil in the first lessons of debauchery. While Tom is at the oyster man, the strawberry seller and the poor prisoner. In the last scene 
the theatre listening to Macheath’s song, ‘‘ How happy I could be with either,” we see Tom sunk into the depths of debauchery, getting drunker and drunker 
the attorney brings a young girl who is to introduce him to the wilder while his pockets are rifled by one girl just at the moment when his attention » 
pleasures of life. The attorney already has his fingers deep into Tom’s money- is distracted by another. The attorney stands by himself counting up his 
bags but he wants to gain possession of every penny the unsuspecting youth gains from Tom’s foolishness and saying to himself ‘A fool and his money 
possesses. In the next scene we are shown an interlude of the London street are soon parted.” [Continued on the other side of the double page. 


From cut-outs specially made for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News"’ by Lotte Reiniger. 


ALL IS NOT WELL; WHILE TOM IS AT “ THE BEGGAR'S OPERA,” HIS ATTORNEY, WHO IS AFTER HIS MONEY, INTRODUCES HIM TO A YOUNG WOMAN. am 
& 
| THE CRIES OF LONDON: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MACKEREL, SWEET LAVENDER, CHIMNEY SWEEP, OYSTERS, STRAWBERRIES AND THE POOR PRISONER. r 
fe 
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LONDON’S ICE CARNIVAL OF 1684: THE YEAR THE THAMES FROZE 


On December 23, 1683, John Evelyn records in his diary, ‘‘ The small pox very 
prevalent and mortal; the Thames frozen.”” This was the winter in which 
the scene depicted here took place. The artist who painted it is often thought 
to have been Abraham Hondius, the artist who carried out another fine study 
of the frozen Thames a few years earlier also reproduced in this issue. Whoever 
it was has shown the stretch of river between where Waterloo and Blackfriars 
bridges are to-day, with Temple Stairs visible in the left background. 
Almost everything seems to be taking place; the row of booths with each one 


flying a flag, a game of skittles, some kind of military parade, ice-yachts, a 

beggar, smart carriages and numerous other details of daily life. On January 4, 
1684, after the Thames had been frozen for some days, the Duke of York 
(later James II) wrote to the Prince of Orange (later to become William III) 
as follows: ‘‘ The weather is so very sharp and the frost so very great, that the 
river here is quite frozen over, so that for these three days last past, people have 
gone over it, in several places, and many booths are there on it between Lambeth 
and Westminster, where they roast meat and sell drink.”” Hardly a literary 
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ZE OVER AND LONDON’S CITIZENS WENT GAY—A CONTEMPORARY STUDY. 
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masterpiece, but an interesting description which is verified by a more detailed 
and masterful account to be found in Evelyn’s Diary. His entry for January 24 
runs; ‘“... the Thames before London was still planted with boothes in formal 
streetes, all sorts of trades and shops furnish’d and full of commodities, even 
to a printing presse, where the people and ladyes tooke a fancy to have their 
names printed, and the day and yeare set down.... Coaches plied from 
Westminster to the Temple, and from several other staires to and fro, as in 
the streets, sleds, sliding with skeetes, a bull-baiting, horse and coach races, 


y of the Trustees of the London Museum. 


puppet plays and interludes, cookes, tipling, and other lewd places, so that it 
seem’d to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water, whilst it was 
a severe judgment on the land, the trees not onely splitting as if lightning- 
struck, but men and cattle perishing in divers places, and the very seas so 
lock’d up with ice, that no vessells could stir out or come in.’’ And two weeks 
later; ‘‘ The booths were almost all taken downe, but there was first a map or 
landskip cut in copper representing . . . the several actions, sports, and 
pastimes thereon, in memory of so signal a frost.” (Oil on canvas; 27 by 44 ins.) 
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“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS ’—III: TOM’S RAPID JOURNEY TO TYBURN. 


e HIS LAST HOUR HAS COME. JUDGED AND CONDEMNED FOR HIS CRIMES, TOM IS AWAKENED BY THE JAILOR TO GO TO BE HANGED AT TYBURN. 


Continued from the other side of the Joun'’s page.} Desperate for money, 
Tom attempts to recoup his losses by ts king up gambling but this fails when 
he is discovered cheating by a partner at cards. Finally he takes to the trade 
which is to prove his undoing; he becomes a mohock, an 18th-century term 
for a street robber. Tom leads a gang of robbers who loot and murder at 
his command; no widow’s mite is so small that they will not steal it from 
her, no crime so dreadful that they will not commit it. However, retribution 


comes when Tom is betrayed by one of his mistresses to the guardians of the 
law. Tom is tried, condemned and sentenced to be hanged; here he is seen 
on the last morning of his life being wakened by the jailor who announces 
to him that the cart is waiting for him to be taken to Tyburn, the place of 
execution. The chaplain is in the cart to exhort him to repentance while 
the crowds have made his hanging a public holiday. The mournful light in 
the sky makes a suitable background for his last hour. 


From cut-outs specially made for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Lotte Reiniger. 


whos el WITH ALL HIS FORTUNE LOST, TOM RESORTS TO GAMBLING TO TRY AND REGAIN HIS MONEY BUT HE IS FOUND OUT CHEATING BY A PARTNER AT CARDS. 
- ' IN DESPERATION, TOM COMMANDS A GANG OF MOHOCKS WHO ROB, MURDER AND LOOT THE INNOCENT TILL TOM IS BETRAYED BY A WOMAN. 
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Here we are shown the inevitable consequence of Tom’s wicked life. He 
falls into the roaring furnaces of hell where he, like other sinners, is tortured 
by ferocious devils. His only comfort must be that those who corrupted him 
in the first place will be dumped in an even hotter furnace with even more 
ferocious demons to tear their flesh. This moral story has been a great 
favourite ever sinee Hogarth’s brilliant series of paintings and etchings made 
it popular. The stery has been used often, undergoing minor changes to the 


REAPING THE REWARDS OF HIS SINFUL LIFE: TOM SEEN AS HE FALLS INTO THE FLAMES OF HELL AND IS GRABBED BY DEMONS. 
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“THE RAKE’S PROGRESS ”—IV: DESCENT INTO THE NETHER REGIONS. 


plot, for many years. The most famous recent uses of it have been in Dame 
Ninette de Valois’ ballet of the name, which had sets by Rex Whistler, and 
then more recently in Igor Stravinsky’s opera with its very fine libretto by 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallmann. This opera, which has become one of 
Stravinsky’s most popular, was first produced at the Venice Festival in 1951, 
and it was soon produced in many of the major opera houses of the world. 
Ronald Searle has also adapted the story to aspects of modern life. 


Frem cut-outs specially made for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Lotte Reiniger. 
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THE LONDON SCENE: TOWN LIFE IN THE EARLY 19TH CENTURY. 
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BETWEEN 5 AND 6 O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING, JUNE 1840, WITH A MILKMAID, JOINER, SCHOOLBOY, A COW-KEEPER IN GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, IN THE CITY OF LONDON. SUCH 
CLERK AND OTHERS OFF TO THEIR WORK. THE TOP HAT IS WIDELY POPULAR SHOPS EXISTED AT LEAST UNTIL THE EARLY 19TH CENTURY 


ARMY LIFE AT WOOLWICH, 1825: WHITE-COATED CHURCH LANE, CHARING CROSS, JUNE 1828: LOOKING WEST DINNER-TIME, SUNDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, 1841: BRING- 
BANDSMEN, A TROOPER OF THE HORSE ARTILLERY TO ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, FROM A POINT JUST NORTH ING HOME COOKED JOINTS FROM THE CHOP-HOUSE 
IN FEATHERED HELMET--AND OTHERS OF THE STRAND ALSO OTHER FOOD AND FRESHLY-DRAWN BEER 


A MILKMAN, MILKMAIDS AND A FLOWER GIRL, 1818: ANOTHER OF THE RAPID STREET-SCENE 
SKETCHES WHICH GEORGE SCHARF LOVED TO DRAW 
MOTHERS, OR NURSEMAIDS, AND THEIR CHARGES, c. 1840. A SMALL BOY 
WEARS A CONCERTINA CAP, PELISSE AND SHORT PANTALOONS 


The drawings by George Scharf (1788-1860) reproduced on these two pages people going about their everyday tasks; and as a result they are invaluable 
are some of the large collection of his work which in 1862 was deposited in social documents, besides being of no little artistic merit. But the man 
the British Museum by his widow and his son, Sir George Scharf, the first responsible for them was not in fact an Englishman by birth. Born in 
Secretary and Director of the National Portrait Gallery. They bear witness Bavaria, George Scharf led an adventurous life on the Continent, mostly 
to a man who loved London the daily, unpretentious face of London with attached to armies, before settling in this country on New Year's Day, 1816. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the British Museum. 


% 
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COVENT GARDEN, BROMPTON ROAD, BRITISH MUSEUM—OVER 100 YEARS AGO. 


THE OLD BRITISH MUSEUM (MONTAGU HOUSE), 1845: LOOKING EAST DOWN GREAT 
RUSSELL STREET WITH MUSEUM STREET ON THE RIGHT. 


THE ENTRANCE HALL OF THE OLD BRITISH MUSEUM, 1845, LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
GRAND STAIRCASE: ROUBILIAC'S STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE IS ON THE RIGHT 


OLD COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 1825: THE VIEW LOOKING SOUTH-WEST SHOWING THE OPEN BOOTHS WHICH WERE SUPERSEDED 
IN 1830 BY THE PRESENT COVERED BUILDING. ST. PAUL'S CHURCH IS IN THE DISTANCE. 


LOOKING EAST: THE “BROMPTON AND FULHAM" OMNIBUS ON THE FULHAM ROAD, 
APPROACHING BROMPTON, 1822. IN THE DISTANCE THE ADMIRAL KEPPEL TAVERN. 


Before Scharf’s arrival in England he had supported himself chiefly by painting 
miniatures of the officers of opposing armies, often under conditions which 
few artists would choose as ideal. In 1814 he escaped from Antwerp during 
the siege, joined the English Army and was appointed ‘‘ Lieutenant of Bag- 
gage.’’ In this way he managed to witness the Battle of Waterloo, and then 


SSS 


THE STRAND FROM THE CORNER OF VILLIERS STREET, 1821: PEOPLE HAVE GATHERED TO 
WATCH FIREMEN COPING WITH A BLAZE IN ONE OF THE SHOPS. 


to accompany the Army to Paris. After settling in London he married, had 
two children, and gained a considerable reputation as a lithographic artist, 
scientific illustrator, topographical and portrait artist. (For identification of 
these drawings, and information about them, we are indebted to Mr. E. F. 
Croft Murray, Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum.) 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the British Museum. 
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BIRDS THE MASTERS LOVED: DETAILS 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1961 12 


FROM GREAT PICTURES IN LONDON. 


A GROUP OF PARTRIDGES WHICH PASS ALMOST UNNOTICED IN ONE OF LONDON'’S MOST FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS: A DETAIL OF “ THE CHATEAU DE STEEN,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


DUCKS BY THE WATERSIDE: ANOTHER DETAIL PICKED OUT BY THE CAMERA, FROM 
“ THE RAINBOW LANDSCAPE,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 1577-1640 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London 


A RARER BIRD—A CHOUGH-A MEMBER OF THE CROW 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Lady Lucas; on loan to the National Gallery, London.) 


A QUAIL SHOWING A CURIOUS INTEREST IN THE SLIPPERS OF A SAINT: A DETAIL FROM 
“ST. JEROME,” BY VINCENZO DI BIAGIO (CATENA)—(c. 1470-c. 1531). 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London 


Our readers may remember that in the Christmas Number last year we published 
a number of colour reproductions which showed details of dogs taken from 
well-known paintings—most of them in London and provincial art galleries. 
One of the purposes of this was as a form of quiz, so that people who prided 
themselves on being familiar with pictures in British galleries might test their 


FAMILY, HOPPING UNDER THE FEET OF 
ELEGANTLY-DRESSED CHILDREN: FROM “ THE BALSI CHILDREN,” BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641). 


ANOTHER UNUSUAL BIRD, KNOWN AS A WYDAH (OR WIDOW) BIRD: A DETAIL 
OF THE PORTRAIT, ‘CAPTAIN EDGCUMBE,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1793). 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 


A GOLDFINCH AS A PIECE OF DECORATION IN A FINE PAINTING BY VITTORE CARPACCIO 
(c. 1450-1522): “‘ THE EMBARKATION OF ST. URSULA.” 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


knowledge. We also published each picture in full on later pages, showing 
where each detail came from. This year we have done much the same, except 
that we have chosen details of birds. All the reproductions on this page are 
from paintings on view in London galleries, and the full paintings may 
be seen in black and white on later pages. 
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LION, DOE, MONKEY AND OTHER PETS: 15TH- AND 18TH-CENT. 


PICTURES. 


THE MONKEY WITH THE BAY-LEAF: A DETAIL FROM THE PORTRAIT 
OF “ JOHN WILMOT, 2ND EARL OF ROCHESTER” (THE POET AND 
RAKE), BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST, c. 1670. 

(Reproduced by courtesy of the Earl of Warwick.) 


“SAINTS JEROME, BERNARD, GILES AND ROMAULD (?),” BY THE 
MASTER OF WERDEN (LATE 15TH CENT.). (Oil on panel: 48 by 32} ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


“ ORIENTAL BIRDS,” SIGNED AND DATED 1883, BY ADRIAEN COORTE (fi. 1683-1723): THE EARLIEST RECORDED PAINTING BY THE ARTIST. 
(Oil on canvas: 153 by 18] ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


These pictures represent three widely different styles of 
painting: the Flemish religious panel ; the elegant English 
Restoration portrait; and the Dutch painting of exotic 
wild-life. In the Flemish panel are represented four 
saints; among them that great Father of the Christian 
Church, St. Jerome, compiler of the Vulgate. With him, 
on a somewhat diminutive scale, is the lion with which 


he is so often painted. Also in the group is St. Giles, the 
patron saint of cripples, shown with his symbolic doe, or 
hind, which is supposed to have visited the hermit at his 
cave daily to give him milk. A reproduction of the complete 
poitrait of the Earl of Rochester is on a later page. The 
picture was in the ‘‘ Age of Charles II’ exhibition at the 
Royal Academy last winter. 
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EXOTIC AND DOMESTIC: CONTRASTING TASTES IN THREE PAINTINGS OF BIRDS. 


‘RED MACAW AND OTHER BIRDS,” BY JAN WEENIX (1640-1719): EXOTIC BIRDS IN * « WHITE COCKATOO AND OTHER BIRDS": ANOTHER PAINTING BY JAN WEENIX —IN 
AN ALIEN SETTING. (Oil on canvas: 47} by 43} ins.) ANOTHER SETTING OF ELEGANT LANDSCAPE. Oil on canvas: 47{ by 43 ins.) 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) 


vice 


HUDDLED IN THE RAIN IN THEIR MULTI-COLOURED FEATHERS: “THE DOVECOTE,” BY WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (1827-1910). 
(Oil on canvas: 287 by 33] ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


On this page and the preceding two are a number of animals wild life, nqne springs to mind more readily than Stubbs, 
and birds which artists from the 15th to the 18th centuries who was not only equipped to portray them with anatomi- 
chose to paint, either as small incidental details quite cal accuracy, but also possessed a certain romantic interest 
arbitrarily included—as in the case of Van Dyck’s choughs in strange creatures brought to this country. Frequently, in 
or Carpaccio’s goldfinch—or else as the main subject of a fact, he would be called in on such occasions to record the 
picture, as in the three paintings above. Among English event. Holman Hunt is less well known in this sphere, yet 
artists whom one associates most freely with an interest in this is one of his most delightful paintings. 
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ANIMALS IN ART: DID YOU 
IDENTIFY THESE PICTURES? 


“ THE CHATEAU DE STEEN,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577- 

1640), SHOWING THE INSIGNIFICANT GROUP OF PARTRIDGES 

WHICH WE HAVE REPRODUCED IN COLOUR ELSEWHERE AS 
A DETAIL. (Oil on panel: 58 by 93 ins.) 

(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


BALBI CHILDREN,” A PINE PORTRAIT BY SIR ANTHONY 


VAN DYCK (1588-1641): AT THE FEET OF THESE SUMPTUOUSLY- 
DRESSED CHILDREN ARE TWO CHOUGHS. (Oil om canvas: 
95 by GB ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Lady Lucas; on loan 
to the National Gallery, London.) 


(Oil om canvas: 50 by 40 ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees 
of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 


x 


“THE RAINBOW LANDSCAPE,” ALSO BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640): AS WITH “ THE CHATEAU DE STEEN,” 


THE BIRDS ARE A SMALL PART OF THE 
PAINTING. (Oil on panel: 53} by 98 ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the 
Wallace Collection, London.) 


A 


“ JOHN WILMOT, SECOND EARL OF ROCHESTER,” BY AN UNKNOWN 
17TH-CENTURY ARTIST. (Oil on canvas: 492 by 402 ins.) 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Earl of Warwick.) 
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I reproduced earlier pages 4 
fit into their respective pictures. As = 
4 with last year’s Christmas Number 
fragments which most people quite “CAPTAIN EDGCUMBE,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1798). 
“THE MIGRATION OF JACOB,” BY A. VAN DE VELDE (1695-1672): A DETAIL IS ON THE COVER. p gee 
(Ol) on cantas: 58} by 70} ins.) (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection, London.) or 
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CARPACCIO AND CATENA: TAME BIRDS BACK IN THEIR SETTINGS. 


|= paintings here 

show two more of the 
bird details which are repro- 
duced in colour elsewhere 
in this issue. In this case 
both are paintings of the 
Italian Renaissance, and 
both are permanently in 
the National Gallery. 
Italian artists of this period 
delighted in adding intimate 
touches to their work, by 
including birds, flowers, 
unusual landscapes and a 
host of other incidental 
details. None was more 
fond of doing so than Car- 
paccio. This great Venetian 
painter was a follower of 
Gentile Bellini, and he is 
known to have completed a 
series of over nine pictures 
depicting scenes from the 
life of St. Ursula. Catena 
studied under Giovanni 
Bellini, and also worked in 
the manner of Giorgione. 
His historical subjects are 
probably the best known, 
although he was also a 

skilful portrait painter. 


URSULA,” BY VITTORE CARPAC- 
CIO (c. 1450-1522) : THE GOLDFINCH, 
REPRODUCED ELSEWHERE, 
STANDS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
(Oil on panel: 30} by 344 ins.) (Repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Trustees, 
the National Gallery, London.) 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 


“$T. JEROME,” BY VINCENZO DI BIAGIO (CATENA) (c. 1470-1531): THE QUAIL STANDS BETWEEN THE LION AND THE SLIPPERS. (Oil on canvas: 294 by $82 ins.) 
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“NORAH” 


by Phillida Brooke 


Illustrated by “fuliet Pannett, 8.G.A. 


7 OR us, the children, Christmas was over. A shim- 
mering haze, promising more heat tomorrow, hung 
over the blue rampart of Table Mountain, and the 
afternoon sun beat slant-wise on to the closed 
shutters of the drawing room. The faint smell of turkey in 
the kitchen and a jaded paper hat protruding from the dustbin 
were all that was left to bear witness to the morning’s frantic 
preparation for the feast now behind us. Under normal 
circumstances we would have been sprawled on our beds in 
our petticoats, sleeping it off like boa-constrictors, as Father 
said, but this year it was different: the Cupidos were coming 
to see our Christmas-tree. 

Cupido was our Cape coloured gardener. He had been our 
gardener for as long as we could remember. When Norah 
was a baby he had planted the first flowering gum-tree, now 
twelve years old and laden with scarlet blossoms. Two years 
later he had planted another for me and then a third for Betty. 
From his squat stature, his flat nose and broad cheekbones it 
was apparent that Cupido’s forbears had been Bushmen, the 
little men of the Kalahari desert; a race which is tough; 
nomadic and primitive and rapidly dying out. 

We knew that Cupido lived in a lean-to shack, or pondokkhie, 
on the Cape Flats—that sandy, windswept stretch of land 
between Table Bay and the Hottentots’ Holland mountains 
thirty miles away—but only lately had Mother learned of 
the existence of his wife and their six children, all under the 
age of seven. Overcome at the thought of a family of such 
proportions depending on the wage which Father offered 
Cupido, Mother immediately removed all the worn or 
faded garments from our wardrobe and sent them to 
Mrs. Cupido. 

“ Have you lots of little girls ? "’ she asked as she pressed 
the smocks and frilly knickers into Cupido’s wrinkled brown 
arms. 

** Jus’ one girl, madam,” said Cupido. “ Jus’ one.”” And 
then he smiled: ‘‘ Joyce.” 

So it was on that Christmas Day, when Norah was twelve 
years old, dark-haired, fair-skinned, with eyes like violets 
and a proud tilt to her beautiful head, that Joyce Cupido and 
her five smaller brothers came to share our Christmas-tree. 

It was magnificent. It stood in a corner of the drawing- 
room in a green-painted tub and reached to the ceiling. Silver 
tinsel was looped from branch to branch and coloured glass 
baubles dangled from it in gaudy array. Tiny trinkets, 
some of them relics of Mother’s childhood, decorated it 
—a bird with a spun glass tail and a sparkling snowball, 
artificial, of course, but the nearest we had been to real 
snow in our lives. At the end of each bough was a crimson candle. 

“A real candle,” said Mother emphatically, ‘and it must be red. 
I'll have no electric lights on my Christmas-tree.”’ 

But the doll! The fairy doll! She was new this year; she stood 
resplendent on the top of the tree with an air of proud authority, 
supremely conscious that this was her realm and that she had supplanted 
the silver paper star that had hung there in former years. We had 
watched her grow, beneath Mother's expert fingers, from an ordinary doll 
in a pair of cotton drawers, into a beautiful fairy, a star in her golden 
hair, with a white tutu sparkling with sequins and silver gossamer wings. 

“Oh, Mummy!” begged Betty, “is she mine? Is she mine?” 

“ Of course not, silly,” scoffed Norah. ‘ You're too little. You'd 
break her.” 

But Norah was too old for dolls and I could not admit that I, 
who only played with bicycles and rabbits, had any yearnings for so 
contemptible an object as a doll. 

“ You ‘re all sillies,”” said Mother. ‘‘ She doesn’t belong to any of you. 
Can’t you see that she belongs to herself ? ” 

And certainly it did not seem that that arrogant fairy would take kindly 
to domination from any human. 

“Oh, she’s beautiful, beautiful! ’’ breathed Norah, for a moment 
almost unconscious of herself. 

“Mummy, mayn’t I have her? Mayn’t I?” Betty was desperate 
with love for her. 

“ Wait and see,” said Mother. It was her favourite phrase. 

And now Cupido and his six children gazed up at the tree. Father 
opened the shutters and the sunlight poured in, catching the burnished 
copper of the bowl of dahlias on the piano. But the Cupidos did not notice 


“Cupido and his six children gazed up at the tree.” 


the dahlias. They stood in a solemn row digging their bare toes into the 
unfamiliar pile of the carpet, pathetically respectable in their threadbare 
clothes. Cupido held the baby in hisarms. Alone of the children it appeared 
well fed. It stretched a podgy starfish hand, pink-lined, towards the 
glittering candles and grinned, gripping its tender back gums together. 
Mother looked eagerly from face to face, anxious for some sign of wonder. 

“Would you like to hear some carols ?”’ she asked, sitting down at 
the piano. 

Cupido knew about carols. He had heard them during the Christmas 
celebrations in the non-European bar of the Britannica Hotel. But the 
children said nothing. They knew nothing of Christmas, let alone of carols. 

“In the bleak midwinter,” we sang, obediently, ‘‘ Frosty wind made 
moan.” 

Outside, the midsummer sun beat down on to the wilting zinnias and the 
water sprinkler played ceaselessly on the parched lawn. 

“Silent night, Holy night.’ Norah sang sweetly, but her voice was 
drowned by the piercing chorus of the Christmas beetles, sheltering from 
the heat and the daylight under the leafy hydrangeas. 

The eldest boy shifted his gaze from the Christmas-tree and looked out 
of the window. But Joyce never moved her eyes off the fairy doll. 

Mother closed the piano. “ Betty, darling,” she said. ‘‘ The sweets.” 

Betty was well rehearsed. With Mother’s embroidery scissors she 
snipped from the tree six coloured paper bags of sweets tied up with 
stranded cotton. Smiling indulgently at her guests, she handed them 
round, springing a little as she walked to show off the frills of her new frock. 

Then it was my turn. In an agony of embarrassment I thrust a bottle of 
“pop” into the hands of each of the children. They gazed back at me, 
unresponsive, and I longed for the ritual to be over, to peel off the lace and 
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ribbons and shin up my tree—the peppercorn-tree that hung over the wall 
at the bottom of the garden. 

“ And now,” said Mother, and this was her moment, “ shall we see what 
Santa Claus has brought you ?”’ 

Six pairs of black eyes moved from the tree itself to a pile of gay parcels 
beneath it. Mother always loved wrapping Christmas presents and on the 
Cupidos she had run riot. 

“Norah!” Mother could rely on Norah. “ This is your job.” 

This was cream to the cat to Norah: she held the stage in this scene. 
There might be a fairy doll on the tree but Norah was the fairy godmother. 
She handed the boys their presents—trains, lorries, bats and balls—all the 
things Mother would have given her son, with a dignity that would have 
graced a duchess, careful to smile just a little patronisingly all the time. 
But the children were impassive: they took their gifts with no sign of 
pleasure although we knew that they had never possessed so much as a 
sixpenny rattle between them in their lives. 

But something had gone wrong. Norah was obviously distressed. 
She turned desperately to mother. 

“* Joyce ? What about Joyce?” 

Surely Joyce, the only girl, the pride of Cupido’s heart, had not been 
forgotten ? Certainly there was no parcel for her left beneath the tree. 

But Mother only smiled. It wasa little, secret smile. She climbed on 
to a chair, lifted the lovely, sparkling fairy doll from the top of the tree 
and handed her to Joyce. 

“There!” she said. ‘‘ She ’s yours.” 

But Joyce was dumb. She did not look at mother: she did not smile. 
She glanced swiftly at the doll and then at the floor. Cupido was 
exasperated: he knew where gratitude was due. 

Can’t you say nothing he exploded. ‘‘ You good-for-nothing .. .” 

“No, no!” Mother was wretched. “It’s all right. I know she 
means it.”’ 

“* Dankie,”” whispered Joyce in Afrikaans, her toes wriggling frantically 
on the carpet. “‘ Thank you, madam.” 

It was time to go home. They filed into the sunlight, clutching their 
sweets and toys, and the door closed behind them, the front door to-day 
for a Christmas treat. 

Betty could not wait to throw herself, weeping, into mother’s lap. 
“My doll!” she wailed. “‘My doll! And you gave her away!” 


Norah was ashen, her fists clenched. 

“Mother, how could you!" A sob caught in her throat. “ That 
lovely, lovely fairy doll! You promised her to me!” 

Suddenly she stamped her foot and the colour flooded her face. “I 
hate her—nasty little Kaffir! ” 

I was appalled. The word was forbidden in our house. 

“ Kaffir, do you hear me? Kaffir!”’ Norah was shrieking. “‘ She 
didn’t even want the doll. She didn’t even say thank you. She lives in a 
dirty little pondokkie. How can she want a doll like that in a pondokhie ? "’ 
And then she blazed at Mother, “ And I hate you, too! I hate you, I 
hate you...” 

My tree, my peppercorn-tree, my refuge! No one knew it was mine; 
no one would find me there. I fied out of the house, across the garden, my 
hands over my ears blocking out Norah’s voice, shrill as the stridulation of 
the Christmas beetles. I scrambled up my tree, regardless of my finery, 
and sat on the wall, panting, sobbing. 

The wall was high and old-fashioned. People believed in privacy in the 
days when our house was built. No one could see into our garden; no one 
in the street could see me hiding in the branches above. Below me now 
trailed Cupido and his family. The baby hung, supine, over its father’s 
shoulder and the boys padded behind on the dusty pavement. 

“ Ach, can’t you hurry ?”’ grumbled Cupido. 

But Joyce was not hurrying. She was walking behind the others, 
alone. Why had Mother given her the doll? Granted, I hadn't really 
wanted it, but Betty and Norah... After all, it was our tree. 

But for the first time Joyce was smiling. She was holding the doll in 
her arms smiling down at it, enchanted, adoring. Suddenly I thought of 
Mother. I remembered the day, four years ago, when Betty was born and 
the memory of Mother’s face as she looked at her baby flooded my mind. 
Of course, of course Mother was right! If only she could see Joyce now ! 
If only the others could see her ! 

But Joyce was whispering to her doll. Crushing the sticky leaves of 
the peppercorn-tree under my knees, I crouched lower over the wall to 
hear her. Cupido and the boys had turned the corner. Joyce and I 
were alone. She held the pink cheek against her own brown face; her 
frizzy black head bent over the golden curls. 

“Norah,” I heard her say. “ That’s you name. Norah.” 

THE END 


a ~~ “*Norah,’ I heard her say. ‘ That’s you name. Norah.’”’ . 


UNUSUAL AND 
ENGAGING PETS: 
OTTERS IN THE HOME 


AND AT THEIR SPORTS. 


By Gavin Maxwell 


Mr. Gavin Maxwell, who took these delightful photographs 
of his otters aud wrote the accompanying article, is well known 
to our readers as the author of “ Ring of Bright Water.” In 
that book he described his life at Camusfearna, in the Wesiern 
Highlands, with the otters which came to live with him there. 
Here he discusses otters as pets and their charm can readily be 
seen in these photographs in colour and in black-and-white. 


as more conventional people keep dogs. I do not 
find it strange that I am almost alone in this eccentricity, 
for they «are exigent creatures demanding much time 
and atteniion, but it is strange indeed that they were 
not universally domesticated early in man’s history, for 
even in the first generation of association with him they 
are companionable, affectionate and much more intelli- 
gent than most dogs. It may be objected that otters 
could not perform the practical functions, other than 
companionship, that primitive man requires of a dog, 
but in the Far East they are regularly trained to fish 


“ EDAL,” A WEST AFRICAN OTTER OF A “ FINGERED” SPECIES, NESTLING COMFORTABLY IN THE ARMS 
OF HER KEEPER WHO TAKES CARE SHE COMES TO NO HARM. 
for their masters, and each of the adult otters I have 


owned has displayed protective instincts towards the 
humans it regards as friends. How far this and their 
numerous other endearing characteristics might have been developed 
over many generations of domesticity is an interesting speculation. 
There are many species of otters in the world, for they are found 
in every part of the globe but for the Polar regions, Australasia and 
Madagascar. They belong to the family of Mustelida, which includes 
the badger, mongoose, mink, marten, stoat, and others, but they 
form a branch of this family called Lutrine, specially adapted to a 
semi-aquatic life. Thus while the different species vary greatly in size 
and colour, they all have certain obvious characteristics in common, 
such as the dense waterproof fur, “ frogman ”’ hind feet, and a long, 
strong tail to act as a rudder. They are all enormously strong for 
their size, and besides being as it were the acrobats of underwater 
swimming, they can climb almost anything. There are further 
specialisations; some, including the British otter, Luéra lutra, have 
clawed paws not unlike a dog’s with webbing between the digits, 
while other species, both African and Asian, have front paws like a 
monkey’s hands, without nails and with only vestigial palmation 
between them. These hands they use as a monkey uses his, to eat 
with; to handle small objects; to explore crannies where their muzzles 
cannot reach; to rub their eyes; to pick their teeth—and above all 


to play. 


A great deal of all otters’ time is devoted to play, even when they 
are adult and in a wild state, and this play takes many forms: tobog- 
ganing down slopes of snow, mud or soft sand; playing a kind of water 
polo with floating objects; and juggling with such small things as 
shells and stones that they can handle between their fore-paws. (It 
may be that all otters are on their way, in an evolutionary sense, to 
becoming clawless, for while the “‘ dog-pawed "’ species try to perform 
all the same actions as the “ fingered,” the former are perceptibly less 
adept.) My otters also play football with rubber balls and marbles, 
dribbling a ball round the room and bringing their tails round with 
a scoop to bring the ball in if they have overrun it or shot it wide. 
The present two are “ fingered,”’ of the African species Aonyx capensis, 
and they will also throw a marble, holding it clenched in one fist, 
whereas the first otter to live with me was “ dog-pawed,” and could 
only throw by holding an object between his jaws and giving a 
powerful flick of the neck. 

My own introduction to otters came by chance, and at that time 
I knew no more of them than does the average man with some 
interest in natural history. I was travelling in the marshes between 
the Tigris and the Persian frontier, a great area of swamps and 
Jagoons and 20-ft.-high reeds, among which the tribal Marsh Arabs 
build reed houses on tiny man-made islands. 
Otters were extremely common in the district, 
and because I habitually live for a large part 
of the year in a remote West Highland cottage 
with the sea a stone’s-throw away on one side 
and a stream on the other, I conceived the idea 
of taking home with me an otter cub to share 
my isolation. My first cub, “ Chahala,” I bought 
from an Arab; she was not weaned, and for a 
fortnight I fed her with buffalo milk from a 
rubber teat. From the start she was as tame 
as a puppy; by day she slept inside my pull- 
over, and by night she was at my side in my 
sleeping-bag. When she died from some cause 
that I did not then understand, I felt that I 
had had my chance of a pet otter and wasted 
it, for it is not easy to find a cub that has 
neither been mauled in capture nor unsuitably 
fed in captivity. But I was lucky enough to 
acquire another before I left Iraq (of a race, 
incidentally, previously unknown to science), 
and after many adventures of comedy and of 
drama I brought him safely to the house in the 
West Highlands that I have called Camusfearna. 

It was from “ Mijbil”” (as I named him, after 
a sheikh with whom we had been staying) that 
I first learned the extraordinary quality of 
an otter’s intelligence, for the cub ‘‘ Chahala”’ 
had been too much of an infant to interest 
herself in much else but food and warmth. 
“Mijbil”” was some five [Continued overleaf. 
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TAKEN HIS OTTERS AND WHERE MANY OF THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN. d L - 
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THE FIRST OTTER MR. MAXWELL KEPT IN SCOTLAND: “ MIJBIL,” ON HIS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SEA AT MONREITH. 


Continued.} months old 
when he arrived, and 
within three days, while 
I was still staying at the 
Consulate-General in 
Basra, he had demon- 
strated his ability to turn 
on a bath-tap (though 
not to turn it off again). 
As he grew, so, too, did 
his ingenuity, and by the 
end of that summer he 
was able to open any 
door of which he was 
able to reach the handle, 
untie any sizeable knot 
with his teeth, bring his 
lead when he wanted to 
be taken for a walk, and 
in one way or another 
circumvent or demolish 
any barricade in defence 
of a citadel he wished to 
capture. “Mijbil” was 
with [Continued below. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF “ MIJBIL,” WHICH 
A SHEIKH MR. MAXWELL HAD KNOWN THERE. 


LUTROGALE PERSPICILLATA MAXWELLI, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS “ MIJBIL” 
DROWSING HAPPILY ON A SOFA IN LONDON. 


Continued.} me for a year, part of the time in London, where he shared 
my bed and my bath, and part of the time in Scotland, where, though 
he enjoyed total freedom to come and go as he liked, he still slept 
between the sheets or on the pillow. He was a wholly fascinating and 
absorbing companion, but during that year I was immobilised, for hiscare 
and tending was no part-time job. His death at the hands of a roadman 


with a “ pickaxe” set me free, but I was a bitterly-liberated slave. 

His successor “ Edal,” who came two years later and, by a weird 
freak of chance, was of an altogether different make-up; indeed, be- 
yond the basic characteristics of playfulness and good humour if not 
thwarted or mishandled, I have not yet met two otters who could be 
said to have the same personality. “ Mijbil’’ had been  [Consinued above. 


i “ MIJBIL” AT HOME: SEEN AS HE DISPLAYED LIKE A CONTORTIONIST ON 
4 
Page 


Continued.} violent and rumbustious in every- 
thing, in his affection and his play and his 
impish sense of humour; ‘‘ Edal”’ was a soft 
creature with feminine wiles and ways and, 
I recollect, an almost affectedly ladylike 
sneeze. The contrast was enhanced for me 
by the fact that she was a West African 
otter of a “‘ fingered "’ species, and thus used 
her hands to an extent that had been 
impossible to‘ Mijbil.”” On her very first visit 
to me, before she became mine, I offered her 
a mixture of raw egg and unpolished rice 
that had been a favourite with her pre- 
decessor, and I watched in astonishment as 
she picked up whole fists-full and crammed 
them into her mouth. These inquisitive 
fingers were. everywhere, exploring one’s 
ears and nose and probing into one’s mouth, 
searching one’s pockets for possible treasures, 
and exploring inside one’s shoes at the ankle 
and instep. So developed was her grasp that 
she would carry a marble to some playground 
of her choice by clutching it in her right 
hand and hobbling along on three legs, 
where “ Mijbil ’’ would have shuffled it along 
in front of him. In the natural state the 
function of the fore-paws would appear to 
be the same in both “pawed” and 
“ fingered ”’ species, for just as ‘‘ Mijbil ”’ used 
to, “‘Edal” would spend hours feeling for 
eels under stones in the river-bed, but her 
tactile sensitivity was clearly much greater, 
and, unlike “‘ Mijbil,” she was not dependent 
upon her jaws to catch and hold her quarry. 

In many ways she was a more docile, 
manageable creature, and on our long walks 
she was less inclined to stray far from one 
and cause the anxiety thatin [Continued below. 


ANC * VIEW OF THIS DELIGHTFUL OTTER, “ EDAL,” WHICH HAS BEEN IN MR. MAXWELL’S POSSESSION SINCE MAY 1958. 


Continued.] the case of “ Mijbil” had in the end proved so well-founded. 
She had been taken as a blind cub and had opened her eyes upon human 
beings, and as a result was not long happy out of sight of them. But, 
even so, she required a full-time keeper if I was to be able to write and 
to carry out my normal duties. “a 
“Teko,” a male of her own species, arrived a year ago by a coincidence 
as strange as my meeting with “ Edal ”’: for he, too, was hand-reared, and 
as far as 1 know these have been the only two such Aonyx capensis to 
reach this country. ‘‘Teko” was a weighty ball of dark brown fur and 
fat and good humour, as bouncy as a Boxer puppy and as soft as velvet, 
but, alas, ‘“ Edal’s”” only reaction to him was one of violent jealousy against 
an interloper. Like the Marquis of Montrose, her heart did evermore 
disdain a rival to her throne, and after the first experiments it was clear 


that she would kill him were she given the opportunity. So “‘Teko”’ had 
perforce to be housed in separate quarters, and it was soon apparent 
that his thirst for human company demanded, too, a separate keeper, for 
I was determined never again to repeat the mistake of total freedom that 
had led to“ Mijbil’s”’ death. Incharacter“‘ Teko ”’ is li :e neither ‘‘ Mijbil ”’ 
nor “ Edal,”’ for he is basicallyaclown. Ina year he has grown to be the 
biggest otter that I personally have seen, but in moments of meditation 
he still lies upon his back and sucks his fingers like a baby. For the 
rest, he is full of joie de vivre; he will play for hours with the dancing 
beam of a torch upon a shadowed floor, executing the while a jig-step 
that has come to be known as the pas de loutre; he will ride a swimmer’s 
back in the sea and dive as the swimmer dives, or porpoise round 
and round him with the rhythmic grace of a [Continued overleaf. 
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OF “ TEKO” THAT HE SUGGESTS 
TO STOP A PRESS CAMERA. 


Continued.) there is no 
doubt that otter bunting 
is a peculiarly unpleasant 
one, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to justify. In 19514 
Home Office Committee 
on Cruelty to Wild Ani- 
mals wrote that “ Hunt- 
ing does undoubtedly in- 


of “ pack” hunting (the 
same instinct, incident- 
ally, that is responsible 
for the most degrading of 
inter-human behaviour), 
and it is difficult to under- 
stand what defence they 
may advance for their 
“sport.” Many of them, 
I think, would feel dif- 
ferently if they had known 
a pet otter and realised 
what kind of creature they 
were hunting to a very 
horrible death. [THE END] 


i MR. MAXWELL’S THIRD OTTER: “TEKO,” WHICH COMES FROM SIERRA LEONE, PERPETUAL CURIOSITY : “ TEKO” TAKING A KEEN INTEREST IN SCHNORKEL EQUIPMENT 
j ENJOYING ONE OF HIS FAVOURITE SPORTS—RIDING ON A SWIMMER’S BACK. AND INVESTIGATING IT WITH HIS PAWS. 
he seems to laugh at his | 
own antics and at those of = 
ode —" all the world about him. 
& sort he is yet a king otter 
Pa pean otter is the common 
; eel; and because eels L 
WITH HIS COAT SLEEK FROM SUBMERSION IN THE SEA: “ TEKO” eat [Continued below, left. 
: WITH TERRY NUTKINS, WHO ACTS AS HIS KEEPER. AN ANGRY CELEBRITY 
food of the wild otters \ | A it is greater than in most | 
I collected their drop- field sports.” The fol- 
showed that the dict was — proceedings than is the 
d almost entirely eels and case with any other form 
on that river, while pre- — 
dual’s general viewpoint 
& is upon blood-sports, in my 
a opinion [Continued opposite. SPLASH |—“ TEKO” USING HIS OWN SLIDE WHILE MANAGING AT THE SAME TIME TO WATCH AN EEL 
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GAVIN MAXWELL’S FIRST TAME OTTER ASLEEP AND AT PLAY. 
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“ MIJBIL "' WAS AN ASTONISHINGLY POWERFUL SWIMMER AND TOOK TO SALT WATER 
WITHOUT SURPRISE. HE IS SHOWN AT MONRIETH, MR. MAXWELL’S FAMILY HOME. 


HIS FAVOURITE POSITION OF REST: ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF “ MIJBIL” AT MONRIETH, 
WHERE HE STAYED ON HIS WAY TO THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


THE SCOURGE OF MR. MAXWELL’S LONDON FLAT: THE TAME OTTER FLAT OUT AFTER 
A DAY SPENT EXHAUSTING HIS MASTER AT PLAY. 


“MIJBIL " THE CONTORTIONIST, WRIGGLING IN FRONT OF THE ELECTRIC FIRE WITH ONE 
OF HIS FAVOURITE TOYS--A RUBBER FRUIT THAT SQUEAKED. 


ON THE SHELF AND FOR THE MOMENT OUT OF HARM'S WAY: “ MIJBIL " STORING UP ENERGY 
FOR ANOTHER ASSAULT ON MR. MAXWELL'S LONDON FLAT. 


FAR FROM HIS NATIVE TIGRIS: THE OTTER PLAYING WITH A RUBBER FRUIT AND LEAVING 
ANOTHER OF HIS TOYS—A TERRAPIN SHELL—FOR LATER. 


On the preceding four pages are numerous black-and-white photographs 
of the three tame otters which Mr. Gavin Maxwell—the celebrated author 
of ‘‘ Ring of Bright Water '’—has owned during the past few years; together 
with an article on them by Mr. Maxwell himself. The colour photographs 
here are just of “‘ Mijbil”’ (or “ Mij’’). He was the first of the three, 
brought back from the Tigris marshes, and given the name of a sheikh with 
whom Mr. Maxwell had been staying. ‘‘ Mijbil '’ turned out to be a variety 


of otter unknown to science. He also caused Mr. Maxwell no little 
exasperation during the course of a few weeks when he kept him in a small 
London flat, for the animal would play with, break, or soak with water 
just about everything both in and out of range. Finally ‘‘ Mijbil’’ was 
taken to the Western Highlands, where he became a full-time occupation 
and a constant source of enjoyment to all who knew him. _ His resources 
of cunning and playfulness were just about unlimited. 
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A PICTORIAL RECIPE FOR YOUR PLUM PUDDING, SPECIALLY PAINTED BY A WELL-KNOWN ARTIST. 
In this painting by Eliot Hodgkin, who is well known for his lovingly If she follows a simplified recipe from Mrs. Beeton, she will need, in 
accurate still-lives, appear some of the most important ingredients of a addition to those shown here, plain and self-raising flour, chopped suet, 
Christmas pudding. Lemon, angelica, raisins, sultanas, currants, candied breadcrumbs, castor sugar, milk and a wineglass of brandy. However, 
orange peel, nutmeg, eggs and almonds are seen here together with the there must be nearly as many different recipes for making Christmas 
red-berried holly which crowns the pudding and the modern alloy sixpences pudding as there are families in this country; some pour brandy over the 
which in our degenerate days have to take the place of silver threepenny- pudding when they are serving it and then set it alight; some put old ale 
bits. Naturally these are not all that is needed; every careful housewife or porter in it to make the mixture pleasantly soggy; some stir in their 
who wants to be ready by the time the collect for Stir-up Sunday allows secret wishes for the coming year; while some merely regard the whole 
her to start making her puddings will have had to get in a lot more stores. pudding as a convenient excuse for eating mounds of brandy or rum butter. 
Specially painted for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Eliot Hodgkin. 
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A DAINTY MORSEL: A STUDY IN EATING, BY RUSKIN SPEAR, R.A. 


For many years now, Ruskin Spear’s work has been a major attraction at the 
Royal Academy Summer Exhibitions. Distinctive in style and delightfully witty, 
each human study is deftly observed and portrayed without any touch of malice. 
Such is the case with this painting, ‘‘ Strawberry Mousse,’’ which was on view at 
Burlington House in the summer of 1959. Ruskin Spear was born in 1911, studied 
at the Royal College of Art, Kensington, under Sir William Rothenstein, first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1932, and was elected an A.R.A. in 1944, at the early age 
of thirty-three. From 1949 to 1950 he was President of the London Group, and in 
1954 became an R.A. He has exhibited widely both in the British Isles and abroad, 
and now teaches at his old college, the Royal. College of Art. His paintings have 
been purchased by the Arts Council and also by Chantrey Bequest. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. J. H. Colegrave. 
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SPRING TO WINTER: RAR PAINTINGS FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


We 
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“ SPRING,” BY PETER BRUEGHEL (THE YOUNGER) (c. 1564-1638): A GARDEN WITH MANY GARDENERS. (Oil on panel: 28] by 34} ins.) 
Reproduced by courtesy of Mme. Eecen-van Setten, Leeuwarden. 


» 


“A WINTER LANDSCAPE,” BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1628/9-1682): EXHIBITED IN LONDON AMONG THE THYSSEN COLLECTION. (Qil on canvas: 26] by 36] ins.) 
Reproduced by courtesy of Baron H. H. Thyssen- Bornemisza. 


The great painters of the Low Countries, Dutch and Flemish, were a quality greatly admired by later English landscape painters. Peter 


masters at portraying the varying moods and atmospheres of their 
countryside. Few artists have managed to capture the chill of 
winter so effectively, or the invigorating freshness of spring, and the 
lazy splendour of summer. Jacob van Ruisdael was the uncle of 
Salomon van Ruisdael. His richly dramatic feeling for nature was 


Brueghel the Younger, otherwise known as “ Hell Brueghel '’ because 
of his frequent treatment of the theme of damnation, was the younger 
son of Peter Brueghel the Elder, the finest painter of this large 
family, famous for his religious and allegorical paintings, and for 
his scenes of rustic life and revelry. 
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Quicker-starting 


cracker-motto writers 


get it right, 
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Father Christmas 


murmurs it, 


Widow Twankey does it 
as an encore every night, 


Es so. sign means hap-py mo tor-ing Call at the Es -so sign ...for 


TROL YOU CAN BUY 
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of a Prince — 


verywhe he world. 


is a closely-guarded- 


awd 
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What makes Embassy as good as a good 


cigar can be? 
To make Embassy cigars, Wills expert buyers select the finest C - 

leaf from the Vuelta district of Cuba and the other great 7, } 
growing areas of the world. No better tobacco goes into any ) OH - 
cigar. Wills blend the tobacco and roll it with the highest skill. Cc ; 

But because Embassy cigars are rolled in Britain you make big IGARS 
savings. Embassy cigars are made in three sizes and are sold Rich in Havana Tobacco 
singly, in gift cases and in traditional cabinet boxes. Splendid 


for Christmas. See your tobacconist. 
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The perfect 


Christmas gift 


SENIOR SERVICE 
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Make them welcome with 


HENNESSY 


—that’s what you need when you have guests 
... to please particular palates with today’s 
most sophisticated short . . . to give the after- 
dinner coffee the authentic touch of good and 
gracious living . . . have a Hennessy. 


Hennessy V.S.O.P. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. Under 
French law, Hennessy vsop Liqueur Brandy is entitled to the 
description “Grande Fine Champagne Cognac” (and not 
merely “Fine Champagne Cognac’’). This is because Hennessy 
vsop is produced exclusively from the small area of La Grande 
Champagne which contains the finest of all Cognac vineyards. 
This unique distinction applies also to Hennessy xo. 


Is there a Hennessy in the House? 
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ae ss Asprey in the City. The City man will find a 
close-at-hand service at Asprey and Birch & 
Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street, where, besides 


By appointment to the comprehensive stock held, any pieces can 


Crocodile Handbag—a fine example of Asprey craftsmanship, manufactured 
in their Bond Street workshop from selected skins. It's leather lined, with 
hand-made gilt clasp. Black or Brown. £127.10.0. Write for illustrated gift list. 


ASPREY & CO. LIMITED 165-169 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 . HYDe Park 6767 be sent from Bond Street at short notice. 


41/- a bottie 
(including 10°, 
harge) 


Pimms makes beginners less bashful 


The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is 140 years old! It Pimms makes old timers less staid 
comes from the Burrough family’s own traditional method P 

of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant Pimms adds ‘Carramba’s’ to cha chas 
dryness, diamond brightness and veivety softness. It's the 

de-iuxe gin that's preferred by perfectionists for mixing and sambas, 


a really dry martini — the Beefeater martini. ’ 
Try Beefeater. You'll agree that the extra it costs is Add lemonade and it’s made. 


PIMMS 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 
Send for Pimms Party leaflet to: Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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A window opening 


on the World 


This is the Hongkong Bank Group, operating as it 
does through the East and Middle East, with offices 
in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Paris and 
Hamburg. 

This integrated Group of Banks can provide 
complete banking facilities through its own branches 
and through agency arrangements with a network of 
correspondent banks. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office : 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 PALL MALL, LONDON swl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office : 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 


Admired the whole 
world over... 
Roamer the leading 
Swiss watch! 


The 12 ROAMER features: 


Slim, stylish appearance 
Accuracy 
Waterproof to a depth of 330 feet 


No condensation even in extreme 
temperature fluctuations 


Ingeniously simple sealing covered 
by four patents 

High-grade steel case 

Unbelievably hardwearing, immune 
to perspiration and dirt 
Antimagnetic 

Shock protected 

Unbreakable spring 

Ultrasonic and epilamic treatment 
Repairs service in 137 countries 


OAME 


Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 


Distributors in Great Britain 
ROAMER WATCHES (England) LTD. 
29-35 Farringdon Road, 

London, E.C.1 
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Nature’s 
Masterpieces 


can be instantly recognised 
—so can 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. Itisa 
Certification Mark and, as such, has been granted 


with the approval of the Board of Trade. Independent suspension all round 


THE MARK ich i 
warrants that the tweed to which it IN SOCKS BY COXMORE 
is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 


dyed, hand-woven and finished IN THE OUTER Practical and pleasing, COXMOORE ‘CALF-GRIP” have 

been created for the man who puts his foot down for socks 
HEBRIDES. that stay up. ‘Calf-Grip’ are socks of traditional CoxMoore 
quality, all pure wool and nylon—reinforced, with the added 


attraction of lastex yarn throughout the calf-ribbing. They 
TH / S ] S H Oo W wear wonderfully, hold up comfortably all day without even 
one tug to remind them and look simply splendid. In plain 
LOOK FOR THIS MARK colours, ribbed, they cost from 8/6. For the same superb 
sock in a dozen-and-one strictly-U two or three-tone 
HAND WOVEN ON THE CLOTH patterns, including traditional Shepherds Check and Birds- ° 


ttavtis Tweed 


eye, the price is 10/6d. 


creature comforts for men only 


SWEATERS * CARDIGANS * WAISTCOATS * SPORTS SHIRTS * SOCKS 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BEST MEN’S SHOPS 


| 


SOMPLETELY PRODUCED THE OUTER 
DES FROM SURE SCOTT woo 


HARRIS TWEED | 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


ON THE GARMENT 
sr > For the name of your nearest stockist write to: 


Issued by Cox, Moore & Co. Ltd., 49 Old Bond Street, London, W.r. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOC. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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The New HERALD 1200 
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turns sharper than London taxi 


Give yourself a present. Drive the Herald, FREE! 


T THE RISK of spoiling yourself for any other car, try the 
Triumph Herald 1200. Turn the wheels full lock, and you'll 
circle round in 25 feet —a smaller turning circle than a London 
taxi (king size or mini). 
But don’t just play fairground roundabouts. Try the Herald 
for manoeuvring, and find just how beautifully you can place 
the Herald. And try the Herald speciality—parking! 


NO SHOEHORN IN THE TOOL KIT 


No need, with the Herald’s turning circle. The Herald slips 
sweetly into a space only inches longer than the car itself. 


Herald owners find parking spaces while others drive round and 
round the block. 

But then—everything is easier on the Herald. Finding a 
comfortable driving position? There are 72 to choose from. 
Seeing ahead and astern? The Herald driver has a 93% view 
— only 7° pillar. Power? Plenty from a 1147 cc engine. Thirst ? 
Temperate, Chassis? Yes—a real one. Garage maintenance? 
Only once every 3,000 miles. Get in a Herald and drive. It’s all 
laid on. Free! 

Ring your nearest Standard-Triumph dealer for a free trial. 
No strings, no obligation. 


“ member of the Leyland Motors bia 
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Wishin g you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


‘GOLD LABEL’ 
Bottles 
Half Flasks 
Quarter Flasks 
Miniatures 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL,’ AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


Todays most 
personalised 
transistor radio 


Going places? — take EUMIG, 
for EUMIG i ketful of fun POCKET 
or EUMIG is a pocketful of fu PORTABLE 
and just made for modern living. 7 transistors. 2 wavebands 
You're ‘Someone’ with EUMIG Press button selection 
Choice of two-tone cases —16 gns 
—someone very special. Here's 
entertainment at the touch of a COUNTRY CLUS 
two radios in one! Slide 
button, a radio for.people going the portable from its 
’ elegant long ‘low-look 
places. The world’s first prestige 6 ter 
radio is for people at the ‘top of going places. Put it back 
P and the Country Club's 
the tree'—this year and always. extra speaker 
brings you rich room- 


From good radio Sonam 
retailers everywhere 


q BLAZY & CLEMENT LTD. 26-29 ST. CROSS STREET, E.C.1 


The only ultra thin 
automatic watch in 
the world (Thickness 
of movement 2:3mm) 


S. A. Ancienne Fabrique Georges Piaget & Cie. 


La Céte-aux-Fées, Suisse Rue du Rhéne, Geneve. 
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Specialists in the World's thinnest watches 
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«For Someone very § 
i 


luxury to Christmas shows aid New partion. And though Christmas comes’ 
but once a year, you've the satisfying knowledge that your Classic promises | 


SET THE STYLE-MAKE THE PACE-WITH THE CONSUL CLASSIC 315 


The Consul Classic 315 is powered and equipped for today’s 
motoring. The 1340 cc engine gives 56°6 bhp and speeds into 
the 80's: the 4-speed gearbox gives new ease of control. 
There's vivid acceleration and sure cornering, easy parking 
and safe road-hugging: front disc brakes and twin headlamps 
are standard for extra safety. The interior’s roomy and 
luxurious, the boot's vast. And wherever you go at home or 
abroad there’s Ford Service to take wonderful care of you. 


STANDARD 2-DOOR £525 + £241.17.3 = £766.17.3. 4-DOOR £545 + £251.0.7 = £796.0.7 
DE LUXE 2-DOOR £545 + £251.07 = £796.0.7. 4-DOOR £565 + £260.3.11 = £825.3.11 


FROM OF BRITAIN 


| 

ARTY ST LE A Classi —them jlish pre 
Ty Y assic fo ristmas!—the mos ish presentaman 
Can aive his nearest and dearest! Now the whole familv cantravelin snlendid | _ 
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AVAILABLE FROM 


JOHNSTON, ALLEN & CO. LTD. LURGAN, NORTHERN IRELAND 


for HIM... 


for HER... 
for YOU... 


special 
gift pack 


Now available in a new gaily coloured gift 
pack to make the perfect practical present ! 
There are shoe-trees in the Vic-Trees range 
for every type of ladies or men’s shoes in- 
cluding the long pointed, semi-pointed and 
new chisel toe styles at prices from 3/6 to 
9/11. At all the best shoe shops and stores. 


VIC-TREES PRESERVE SHOE SHAPE — PRESERVE SHOE LIFE! 


AYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LTD. BURNLEY ENGLAND 
my 
Le 
We 
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the party 


christma 


‘It is diffieclt to imagine 
a gift which is received 
with more genuine pleasure 
than Gordon's Gin- the Party Spirit. 
What better to offer guests 
than Gordo="s and Something 
So refreshing. > 
A real festive drink. 


MENS 


Practical but not prosaic, munificent without 
being extravagant. These aré of the essence of gift 
giving and what could more neatly fill the bill than 
these Ross binoculars in their beautiful presenta- 


tion Fes x 30 model illustrated costs £34. 8. 0. 


including solid ish leather carrying case— 
other models from £20. 
ROSS Wouldn’t you like us to send to you (or to 
someone else, perhaps) a copy of our booklet on 
LLonpen | choosing binoculars. 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. CLAPHAM COMMON NORTH SIDE, LO’ , S.W.4. 


La a 
| 
a 
Rolled Gold hand engine-turned <4 RY 
same extension as above) — 
snake chain Tie Slide 42/- 
Outfitters or any branch of H. Samuel Ltd. 
H. Samuel Lid., Hunters Road, Birmingham 19 ~ 
ES | 
<>? 
| 
: 
ordons 
STANOS SUPREME 
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Desperately poor Poe 


CANCER SUFFERERS 
need your help 


Almoners of hospitals rely on the N.S.C.R. for immed- 
iate help for the most pitiful of all patients—Cancer 
Sufferers. The late Head Almoner of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London wrote :— 


‘Everyone who gives to the funds of the N.S.C.R., whether Please help 
it be little or much, gives a posy which will be instantly 


A highly developed sense of touch 


will enable a blind man to play his 


part in a competitive world with / slipped into fingers too proud to beg, but patiently to 

: 2 waiting and longing for it. The most expensive wreath ; 
confidence and skill. St. Dunstan's : is no compensation for failure PROVIDE 
has trained war-blinded Servicemen his 


Donations are used mainly for weekly grants to assist CHRISTMAS 


the provision of adequate convalescence and in hope- 


less cases to supply all possible care and nursing com- DINNER 


forts. The policy of the N.S.C.R. is, briefly, to do 


and women to folic many pro- : 


fessions, crafts and occupations, and 


helps them at work and at home. 


anything feasible to relieve, comfort and cheer. To give I fou 
PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S ” extra comforts to poor cancer patients this Christmas, i 
IN YOUR WILL is the main object of this appeal. Please send us a will cover 
e donation and help make this possible. : Christmas fare 
All information from The N.S.C.R. hopes to establish small nursing homes for for one child. 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE cancer patients in different parts of the country. One H 
: home has already been opened, but very considerable ? Christmas Donations gratefully received 
(Cheieman) capital is needed to further this project. 5 by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
founder and Chairman, National Society SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Chait 0.08. for Cancer Relief. 

: Old T Kennington, London, $.£.11. 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


| South Audiey Street, London, W.! 


(St. Dunston's is registered in accordance with the 
National Assistonce Act |948) 


This Christmas THE COMMON 

Please Help a Family in Distress | ENTRANCE 
Sudden death and incurable disease are tragedies which may at any moment AND 6.C.E. 
strike down a professional man—bringing his family only too often the added 
distress of severe financial hardship and jeopardising plans for his children’s EXAMINATIONS 
education. Please remember amid your own happiness this Christmas one Bpys are prepared at Broom- 
such family to whom disaster has already come, by sending a gift to:- bank School and girls at Halton 


House School in small classes 


Professional Classes 


children who have fallen below 
standard. Successes gained in 


Aid Council (INC.) both C.E. and G.C.E. 


Write or phone for free prospectus 


Patron: H.M. Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother. stating age of 
President: Sir Adrian C. Boult, O. St. J., Dr. Mus. THE BROOMBANK 
The Hon. Treasurer: GROUP 
10, St. Christopher’s Place, London, W.I {| Chichester Ta 
HISTORIC CHURCHES THE 1962 EASTER 
PRESERVATION TRUST CONNOISSEURS 


CRUISE 


... in an armchair ! 


No longer are stairs a drudgery or an 
insurmountable obstacle for the aged 
and infirm. The Escalift isa modern, « 

safe, all-electric floor to floor convey- 
ance with the comfort of armchair 
travel. You can reverse the direction 
of travel or stop instantly as you 
wish. The Escalift is specially design- 
ed for domestic use and requires little 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE PHILIP, Duke of Edinburgh 
Chairman: The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Chairman Exec. Committee: VISCOUNT CROOKSHANK 


Will you help to save England’s heritage of ancient and 
valuable churches? Over 1,000 churches and chapels have 
already been helped, but many hundreds still aguty 
need repair. Many of the finest are situated in smal - 
ishes where their upkeep has always been a difficult 
problem. £100,000 a year must be raised to augment 
local efforts. 


FROM VENICE 19th APRIL TO 4th MAY 

MINIMUM COST 79 GNS 
VISITING Corfu, Athens, Mt. Athos, 
Thassos, Pergamum, Patmos, 
Kos, Rhodes, Antalya, Aspendos, Perge 


CEANWAYS 
Steamship Agency Limited 


Dept. H 23 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, 
London, $.W.1 Tel: TRAfalgar 6055/6 


maintenance. peice FROM £550 
donation or collection. Further information will gladly be sent 
by The Secretary. ; 
| CHAMPN FULHAM PALACE, LONDON, S.W.6. 
Lame, Lenten, *Lnteresting Wlastrated Wersture and forms for covensnted subscriptions 


The Trust appeals for your urgent and active support by 
SHEPARD 
FREE! Esca LI FT HISTORIC CHURCHES PRESERVATION TRUST 
for illustrated literature on the Escalift 


‘ 
3 
TUCKER 
KEEP SANG FER. His 
eage 
5 } a8. 
“ef 
; 
; 
- 
ride 
a 
4 
i 
; es, rete, antorine, egina, 
Epidaurus, Mycenae, Corinth, Athens, 
Delphi, Venice 
Weekly round voyages from Venice-Ancona 
Maples or Genoa to Greece and its Isles. 
‘go 
me 
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Your help is needed 
for those who cannot help themselves 


@ The long-term sick and infirm; with no one to care for them. 

@ The frail and aged, who with financial help could be cared for in their own homes. 

@ The middle-aged, who through illness or misfortune are gravely financially distressed. 
Each year, the 0.6.A.A., which was founded in 1897, helps an ever increasing number of men and women living q I | 


in their own homes. Last year 2,500 were helped, all people, who through no fault of their own, were in a AAR il il y 
grave state of financial difficulty and distress. pn 


The long-term sick and infirm,with The frail and aged,who can stilibe The middle-aged. 

mo one to care for them. cared for in their own homes. 

There are many long-term sick and The provision of desperately needed Under this heading are to be found 
infirm of various age groups who un- monetary grants, some of a permanent thousands of men and women in des- 
fortunately are not blessed with loving _ nature, also the supply of invalid foods perate need, to whom help and en- 
relatives who can care for them. For and adequate heating for old people couragement is given in what must be 
these the D.G.A.A. has already estab- with seriously impaired health and the darkest period of their lives— 
lished five nursing and two residential rapidly dwindling means necessitates © women with young families deprived of 
homes. The homes are purposely small expenditure in the region of £100,000 their husband’s financial support 
in order to provide maximum personal every year, and this is made possible through sudden illness or death. For 
attention together with carefully selected only by the public response to our these, maintenance grants are provided 
modern aids for every partially disabled special appeals. In many instances the to help keep the home together, or in 
patient. Many more homes are needed _ help given in this way enables frail aged _ the case of death to make it possibie for 
especially for the frail and aged, but gentlefolk to remain among their rela- the widow to train for a career to pro- 
these can be founded only when the _ tives and friends for the remainder of vide a secure future for herself and her 


necessary funds are available. To carry their days. children. 
out present commitments over £200,000 Some of the patients in the Associa- : ; sili ° 
per annum is required. tion’s homes, although only in their With her kind permission we show a patient who 


carly forties, are suffering fromincursbie although bedridden for seven years always remains 


skilled nursing care which is quite un- cheerful. Television is a great comfort to the bed- 


obtainable in thei homes. Their 
Please give as much as you can afford—there are so many {ri incomes make the fees of 4 pri ridden. We hope to be able to make this possible 


- poor afflicted people who need your help. vate nursing home quite beyond them. for many more patients. 
over 
S Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association £300,000 
Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother. is needed 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8. every year 


“In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart.” 


—KING HENRY viii 


BUT WHAT OF THE 
MUSICIANS ? 


The musicians whose skill creates that music have their 
own share of ‘care and grief of heart ’—but for them the 
solution may not be so easy. 

Won't you please send a gift this Christmas to help those 
who have given you so much pleasure during the past year, 
and who are no longer able to play, sing or teach because 
of sickness, old age or plain bad luck? They desperately 
need your help. 


JUST IMAGINE CHRISTMAS 
WITHOUT MUSIC 


‘ 


— 


( Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to come. 
Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers . . . the tinsel-strewn 
tree. Won’t you help us to make that dream a reality for all the 
children in our care? At this the season of goodwill we ask you to be 
especially generous so that they, too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. 

Don’t let us disappoint them. 
Please send a donation to: 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


402, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


All donations gratefully 
received by the Hon. Treasurer: 
BARONESS RAVENSDALE 
MUSICIANS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
St. Cecilia’s House, Carlos Place, 

London, W.1. 
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PAIR OF SALVERS 


Maker: Paul de Lamerie London ‘1738 
Weight 32 ozs. 9 dwt. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 


2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone & Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 


= 
By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be ...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 


acknowledged as such through- . 
out the centuries q he 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY ° 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 


rare Im 


Galore | 
Life-Long propelling 
pencils, precision made, 
elegant and of fine 
quality are, aptly, guar- 
anteed for life. Available 
in 9 carat or rolled gold, 
sterling or nickel silver 


.A scotch whisky of | 4 
rtance , DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


a Famous Grouse 
= Brand Scotch Whisky has : SEND 
= been distilled, matured and § CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


blended in Scotland by 
succeeding generations of the Gloag TO ALL READERS 


family since 1800. Unmistakably 
a distinguished whisky, 3 ; 
understandably rare. 3c 2 DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


DAMES IMM HOUSE, 245 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


IN CASE OF 
DIFFICULTY ABOUT 
SUPPLIES, 
FREE EXPERT ADVICE 
ADDRESS BELOW is obtainable from the 
3 GABBITAS-THRING 
FAMOUS EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


BRAND SCHOOLS & TUTORS 


=: Represemative in Switzerland : 
Treasure 
PROPELLING PENCILS BROUGHTON HOUSE 
from leading 6, 7 & & Sackville St., Piccadilly, W.1 
Jewellers and Stationers MATTHEW GLOAG 4&4 SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND REGent 016/ 


BCM/LIFE LONG LONDON, 


Printed in England by Martiet Press Led., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published at the Office, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2, 
by The , Christmas Number, 1961 
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Cherry Heering matures 

for three long years in great 
oaken casks. Deep in cool vaults 
it sleeps and gathers strength 


Heartwarming Cherry Heering is 
one of the truly great liqueurs. 

It is made from rich, dark Danish 
cherries aud French Brandy 


Verry cheering — 
Cherry Heering. 
Its flavour is 
unique. Ina 
nutshell . . it’s 
traditionally 
the finest 
Cherry Brandy 
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Liverpool Cathedral 


LIGHTING STARTING BATTERIES IGNITION: ACCESSORIES 


PW LUCAS - BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
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